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1^^9910 many conflicting accounts have ap< 
n^SS iK'arcd about my casual encounter with 
'^^^^ an Adirondack bear last summer, that 
in Justice to the public, to myself, and to the 
bear, it is oeceasary to make a plain statement 
of the facts. Besides, it is so seldom I have 
occasion to kill a bear, that the celebration of 
the exploit may be excused. 

The encounter was unpremeditated on both 
sides. I was not hunting for a bear, and I 
have no reason to suppose that a bear was look- 
ing for me. The fact is, that we were both out 
blackberrjing, and met by chance, — the usual 
way. There is among the Adirondack visitors 




alirayB a great deal of convei-satlon nbout bears, 
— a general expression of the wish to see one in 
the woods, and much speculation as to how a 
person would act if Le or she chanced to meet 
one. But bears are scoi'CQ and tioiid, and ap- 
pear only to a favored few. 

It was a warm day in August, just the sort 
of day when an adventure of any kind seemed 
impossible. But it occurred to the housekeepers 
at our cottage — there were four of them — to 
send me to the clearing, on the mountain back 
of the house, to pick blackberries. It was rather 
a series of small clearings, i-unning up into the 
forest, much overgrown with bushes and briers, 
and not unromantic. Cows pastured there, pene- 
trating through the leafy passages from one open- 
iug to another, and browsing among the bushes. 
I was kindly furnished with a six-qcart pail, and 
told not to be gone long. 

Not from any predatory instinct, but to save 
appearancea, I took a gun. It adds to the manly 
aspect of a person with a tin pail if he also 
carries a gun. It was possible I might start up a 
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t^artridge; though how I was to hit him, if he 
started up iuetead of Btaudiug §til!, puzzled me. 
Many people use a shot-gun for partridges. I 
prefer the rifle : it makes a elean job of death, 
and does not prematurely stuff the bird with 
globules of lead. The rifle was a Sharp's, carry- 
ing a ball cartridge (ten to the pound) , — an ex- 
cellent weapon belonging to a friend of mine, 
who had intended, for a good many years back, 
to kill a deer with it. He could hit a tree with it 

— if the wind did not blow, and the atmosphere 
was just right, and the tree was not too far ofl^ 

— nearly every time. Of course, the tree must 
have some size. Needless to say that I was at 
that 1am.e no sportsmau. Years ago I killed a 
robin under the most humiliating clrcumstancea. 
The bird was in a low cherrj-tree. I loaded a 
big shot-gun pretty full, crept up under the tree, 
rested the gun on the fence, with the muzzle 
more than ten feet &om the bird, shut both eyes, 
and palled the trigger. When I got up to see 
what had happened, the robin was scattered aboni 
under the tree in more than a thousand pieces, 
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QO one of which was big enough to enable a 
naturalist to decide from it to what species it 
belonged. This disgusted me with the life of a 
sportsman. I mention the incident to show, t'uat, 
altjjough I went blackberrying aimed, there was 
not mnch inequality between me and the bear. 

In this blaekberrj-pateh bears had been seen. 
The summer before, our colored cook, accom- 
panied by a little girl of the vicinage, was pick- 
ing berries there one day, when a bear came out 
of the woods, and walked towards them. The 
girl took to her heels, and escaped. Aunt Chloe 
was paralyzed with terror. Instead of attempt- 
ing to run, she sat down on the ground where 
she was standing, and began to weep and scream, 
giving herself up for lost. The bear waa bewil- 
dered by this conduct. He approached and 
looked at her ; he walked around and surveyed 
Iier. Probably he had never seen a colored per- 
son before, and did not know whether she would 
agree with him : at any rate, after watching her a 
few moments, he turned about, and went into the 
forest. This is an authentic instance of the deli 



C&t« consideration of a bear, und is much more 
remarkable than the forbearance tow»rds the 
African slave of the well-known lion, because the 
bear had do thorn in hiB foot. 

When I had climbed the hill, I set up my rifle 
against a tree, and began picking berries, lured 
on from bush to buah by the black gleam of fmit 
(that always promises more in the distance than 
it realizes when you reach it) ; penetrating farther 
and farther, through leaf-shaded cow-paths flecked 
mUx sunlight, into clearing after clearing. I 
could hear on all sidea the tinkle of bells, the 
cracking of sticks, and the stamping of cattle 
that were taking refuge in the thicket fVora the 
Bies. Occasionally, as I broke through a covert, 
I encountered a meek cow, who stared at me 
stupidly for a second, and then shambled off into 
the brush. I became accustomed to this dumb 
society, and picked on in silence, attributing all 
the wood-noises to the cattle, thinking nothing 
of any real bear. In point of fact, however, I 
was thinking all the time of a nice romantic bear, 
UkI, as I picked, was composing a story about • 
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gtmcroos Bbe-bear who had lost her cub, nod 
seized a Kiuall girl in IMb reiy wood, carried ha 
tenderly off to a cave, and brought her np on 
bear's milk and honey. When the girl got big 
enough to ran sway, moved by her inbctited in- 
Bliacte, Bhe eecapcd, and came into the valley to 
ber father's bouse (this part of the story was to 
be worked out, so that the child wonid know ber 
father by some family resemblance, and ha%-e 
some language in nbicb to address him), and 
told him where the bear lived. The father took 
his gun, and, guided by the unfeeling daughter, 
went into the woods and ehot the bear, who 
never made any resistance, and only, when dying, 
turned reproachful eyes upon her murderer. The 
moral of the tale was to be kindness to animals. 

I was in the midst of this tale, when I hap- 
pened to look some rods away to Uie other edge 
♦f the clearing, and there was a bear ! He was 
"landing on his bind-lega, and doing juat what I 
was doing, — picking blackberries. With one 
pnw he bent down the bush, while with the other 
hfi dawod the berries into bis mouth, — green 
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ones itnd all. To say that I was astonished i 
inside the maik. I suddenly discovered that 1 
didn't want to see a bear, after all. At about 
the same moment the bear saw me, stopped eat- 
ing berries, and regarded me with a glad sur- 
prise. It is all very well to imagine what you 
would do under such cii'cumatances. Probably 
you wouldn't do it : 1 didn't. The bear dropped 
down on his fore-feet, and came slowly towards 
me. Climbing a tree was of no use, with bo 
good a climber is the rear. If I started to run, 
I had no doubt the bear would give chase ; and 
although a bear cannot run down hill as fast as 
he can run up hill, yet I felt that he could get 
over this rough, brush-tangled ground faster tiiaa ' 
I could. 

The bear was approaching. It suddenly oo- 
flurred to me how I could divert his mind until I 
could fall back upon my military base. My pail 
was nearly full of excellent b^'rries, — much better 
than the bear could pick himself. I put the pail 
on the ground, and slowly backed away from it, 
keeping my eye, as beaat-tamers do, on the bear 
The ruse succeeded. 
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The bear came up to the berries, and stopped 
Not accustomed to eat out of a pail, he tipped itj 
over, and noeed about in the fruit, " gonoing 
(if there is such a word) it down, mixed viUi 
leaves and dirt, like a pig. The bear is a worse 
feeder than the pig. Whenever be disturbs a 
maple- sugar camp in the spring, he alwaj^s upsets 
the bnclcete of sirup, and tramples round in tha 
sticky sweets, wasting more than he eats. Tlw 
bear's manners are thorouglily disagreeable, 

As soon as my enemy's head was down, 
started and ran. Somewhat out of breath, 
shaky, I reached my faithful rifle. It was not 
moment too soon. I heard the bear 
through the brush after me. Enraged at mi 
dupUcity, he was now coming on with blood in hiiJ 
eye. I felt that the time of one of us 
probably short. The rapidity of thought at such 
moments of peril is well known, I thought an 
octavo volume, had it illustrated and published, 
sold fifty thousand copies, and went to Europe 
on the proceeds, while that bear was loping across 
As I was cocking the gun, I made 
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a haaty and unaatisractory review of my whoio 
life. I noted, that, even ia such a compulsory 
review, it is almost impossible to tliiuk of any 
good thing j-ou have done. The sins come out 
uncommonly strong. I recollected a ncwspapc 
Bubscriptiun I had delayed paying years and 
years ago, until both editor and newspaper were 
dead, aud which now never could be paid to all 
cternit)'. 

The bear was coming on. 

I tried to remember what I had read about 
encounters with bears. I couldn't recall an in- 
stance in which a man had run away from a bear 
in the woods and escaped, although I recalled 
plenty' where the bear had run from the man and 
got off. I tried to think what is the best way to 
kill a boar with a gun, when you are not ucar 
enough to club him with the stock. My first 
thought was to fire at his head ; to plant the ball 
between his eyes : but this ia a dangerous experi- 
poent. The bear's brain is very small : and, un- 
tOBS yon lut that, the bear does not mind a bullet 
la bis bead ; that is, not at the time. 1 i-cmetn- 
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■>ered tiiat the instant death of the bear wonlcl 
follow a bullet planted just back of his fore-teg, 
anil sent into his heart. This siwt is also diffi- 
cult to reach, unlesa the bear stands oflF, side 
towards yon, like a target. I finally detenaioGd 
to fire at bim generally. 

The bear was coming on. 

The contest seemed to me very different fVom 
any thing at Creedmoor. I bad carefully read the 
reports of the shooting there ; but it was not easy 
to apply the experieoce 1 had thus acquired. I 
hesitated whether I had bettor lire lying on my 
stomach ; or Ijing on my back, and resting the gun 
on my toes. But iu neither position, I reflected, 
cou]d I see the bear until he was upon me. The 
range was too short ; and the bear wouldn't wait 
for me to examine the thermometer, and note the 
direction of the wind. Trial of the Creedmooi 
method, therefore, had to be abandoned ; and I 
bitterly regretted that I had not read more ac- 
counts of offhand shooting. 

For the bear was coming on. 

I tried to fix my lost thoughts upon my fiimily 
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Aa my family ia email, this was not difHctilt. 
Dread of displeasing my wife, or hui'ting her 
feelings, was uppermost in my miuii. What 
would be her anxiety as hour after hour passed 
on, and I did not return ! What would the rest of 
the houaohold think aa the afternoon passed, and 
no blackberries came I What would be my wife's 
mortification when the news was brought that her 
husband had been eaten by a bear ! I cannot 
imagine any thing more ignominious than to have 
a hnsband eaten by a bear. And this was not 
my only anxiety. The mind at such times is not 
under control. With the gravest fears the most 
whimsical ideas will occur. I looked beyond the 
mourning friends, and thought what kiud of an 
epitaph they would be compelled to put upon the 
Btone. Something like this : — 

HSBB LIK THB BBMAIMS 
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Aug. UO, 1877. 



It ie a very unhcrotc and even disi^eeabla 
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epitaph. That " eaten by a bear " is intolerable. 
It is grotesque. And then I thought what an 
inadequate language the English is for compact 
expression. It would not answer to put upon the 
stone simply " eaten ; " for that is indefinite, and 
requires explanation : it might mean eaten by a 
cannibal. This difficulty could not occur in the 
German, where essen signifies the act of feeding 
b}'^ a man, and fressen by a beast. How simple 
the thing would be in Grerman ! — 

HIER LIBOT 
HOCHWOHLGEBOREN 

HERR , 

6EFRESSEX 

Aug. 20, 1877. 

That explains itself. The well-bom one wta 
eaten by a beast, and presumably by a bear, — 
an animal that has a bad reputation since the 
days of Elisha. 

The bear was coming on ; he had, m lact, come 
on. I judged that he could see the whites of my 
eyes. All my subsequent reflections were eon- 
fusiHl. I raised the gun, covered the bear's 
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breast with the eight, Biid let diivc. Then I 
turned, and ran like & deer. 1 did not hear the 
bear pursuing, I looked back. The bear had 
stopped. He was lj"ing down. I then remem- 
bered that the best thing to do after having filed 
yoiir gun is to reload it. I Blippcd in a charge, 
keeping my eyca ou the boar. He never stirred. 
I walked back suspiciously. There was a quiver 
in the hind-legs, but no other motion. Still be 
might be shamuiing : bears otlen sham. To 
make sure, I approached, and put a ball into his 
hca<l. lie didn't mind it now : he minded noth> 
ing. Deatli had come to him with a merdM 
suddenness. lie was calm in death. In order 
that he might remain so, I blew his brains out, 
and then started for home. I had killed a bear 1 
Notwithstanding my excitement, I managed to 
Bauntet into the house with an unconcerned air. 
There was a chorus of voices : — 

ire are your blackberries? " 

f were you gone so long?" 



r pail? 



I left the pail. ' 
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" Left the pail? What for? " 

" A bear wanted it." 

" Oh, nonsenae ! " 

"Well, the last I saw of it, & bear had it." 

" Oh, come ! You didn't really see a bear? " 

" Yes, but I did really see a real bear." 

"Did he ran?" 

" Yes : he ran after me." 

" I don't believe a word of it. What did yoa j 
do?" 

"Ohl nothiDg particular — except kill the I 
beai." 

Cries of "Gammon!" "Don't believe it!" 
"Where's the bear? " 

" If you want to see the bear, yon must go 
Dp into the woods. I couldn't bring him down 
alone." 

Having satisfied the household tliat somethiug 
extraordinary had occurred, and excited the post- 
humous fear of some of them for my own safety, 
I went down into the valley to get help. The 
great bear-hunter, who keeps one of the summer 
boarding-houses, received my story with a smile 
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of incredulity ; and the incredulity spread to the 
other inhabitants and to the boordera as t 
tlie story was known. However, as I insisted in I 
all BobcmcsB, and offered to lead thsm to Ibfi 
bear, a party of forty or fifly people at last I 
started off with me to bring the bear in. No- | 
body believed there was any bear in the case ; 
everybody who could get a gun carried one ; 
we went into the wooda armed with guns, pistols, 
pitcnforks, and sticks, against all contingenciea 
or surpriBea, — a crowd made up mostly of scoff- 
ers and jeerers. 

Bat when I led the way to the fatal spot, and 
pointed out the bear, lying peaccfuUy wrapped 
in hia own akin, something like terror seized the 
boarders, and genuine excitement the natives. 
It was a no-mistake bear, by George! and the 
hero of the fight — well, I will not insist upon 
that. Bnt what a procession that was, carrying 
the bear home 1 and what a congregation was 
speedily gathered in the valley to see the bear I 
Our best preacher up there never drew any thing 
like it on Sunday. 
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And I must say that my particular friends, who 
were sportsmen, behaved very well, on the whole. 
The}' didn't deny that it was a bear, although 
thev said it was small for a bear. Mr. Deane, 
who is equally good with a rifle and a rod, admit- 
ted that it was a very fair shot. He is probably 
the best salmon-fisher in the United States, and 
he is an equally good hunter. I suppose there is 
no person in America who is more desirous to 
kill a moose than he. But he needlessl}' re- 
marked, after he had examined the wound in the 
bear, that he had seen that kind of a shot made 
by a cow's horn. 

This sort of talk affected me not. When I 
went to sleep that night, my last delicious thought 
was, *' I've killed a bear I '* 
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n**SiMT ouglit to he snid. by way of cxpIanA- 
MM ipl tion, that my being lost in tlic woods 
'=^^* WB8 not pretneditatt-d, Notliing wmid 
have been more informnl. This apology can be 
necessary only to those who are familiar with the 
Adirondacli literatnre. Any person not IViiniliar 
with it would see the absurdity of one going to 
the Northern Wilderness with the deliberate pur- 
pose of writing about himself as a lost man. It 
may be true, liint a Iwok about this wild tract 
would not be recognized ns complete without a 
lost-man story in it ; sinw; it is almost as easy 
Ibr a stranger to get lost in the Adirondacks as 
in Boston. I merely desire to say that my 
unimportant adi'enture is not narrated in answer 
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to the popular demand, and I do not wish to be 
held responsible for its vsriation &om the tj'pical 
charactei' of such experiences. 

We had been in camp a week, on the Upper 
Ansable Lake. This is a gem^omerald or tur- 
quoise aa the light changes it — set in the virgin 
forest. It ia not a large body of water, is ir- 
regnlni in form, and about a mile and a half in 
length ; but in the sweep of its wooded shores, 
anil the lovely contour of the lofty mountains 
that guard it, the lake is probably the most 
charming in America. Wliy the young ladies 
and gentlemen who camp there occasionallj' vex 
the days and nighta with hooting, and singing 
sentimental songs, is a mystery even to the 
laughing loon. 

I left my companions there one Saturday 
morning, to return to Eeene Valley, intending to 
fish down the Ansable River. The Upper Lake 
discharges itself into the Lower by a brook 
which winds through a mile and a ha!f of swamp 
and woods. Out of the north end of the Lower 
Lake, wbi ih is a huge sink in the monntains, aod 
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mirrors the savage precipices, the Ausable breaks 
ita rocky barrierB, and flows through a wild 
eorge, several miles, to tho valley lielow. Be- 
tween the Lower Lake and the aettlemeota i: 
KD extensive forest, traversed l>y & cart-patli» , 
admirably constructed of loose stones, roots of | 
trees, decayed logs, slippery rocks, and mud- 
The gorge of the river forms its western bounda 
ry. I followed this caricature of a road a milo 
or more ; then gave my luggage to the guide to 
carry home, and struck off through the forest, by I 
compass, to the river. I promiaed myself so | 
exciting scramble down this little-&cquonted I 
canon, and a creel full of trout. There was no ] 
diiBctilty in finding the river, or in descending 
the steep precipice to its bed : getting into a 
eorapo is usually the easiest part of it. The 
river is strewn with bowlders, big and litUo, 
through which the amber water rushes with as j 
unceasing thunderous roar, now plunging dowD 
In white falls, then swirling round in dark pools. 
The day, already past meridian, was delightful i 
%t least, the blue strip of it I could hcu ovcrliend. 
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•>ered that the instant death of the bear wooUU 
follow a bullet planted just back of his fore-I^, 
and sent into his heart. This spot is also diffi- 
cult to reach, unlesa the bear stands off, side 
towards you, lite a target. I finally detenniaod 
to fire at him generally. 

The bear was coming on. 

The contest seemed to me very different from 
any thing at Creedmoor, I had carefully read the 
reports of the shooting there ; but it was not easy 
to apply the experience I liad thus acquired. I 
hesitated whether I had better fire lying on my 
stomach ; or lying on my back, and resting the gun 
on my toes. But in neither position, I reflected, 
could I see the bear until he was upon me. The 
range was too short ; and the bear wouldn't wait 
for me to examine the thermometer, and note the 
direction of the wind. Trial of the CreedmooT 
method, therefore, had to be abandoned; and 1 
bitterly regretted that I had not read more ac- 
counts of offhand shooting. 

For the bear was coming on, 

I tried to fix my last thoughts upon my family 
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As niy family is small, this was not difficult. ' 
Dread of displeasing my wife, or hurtiug her 
iteelings, was uppermost in my mind, IVhat 
voold be her ansdely as hour after hour passed 
on, and I did not return 1 What would the rest of 
the household think as the afternoon passed, and ' 
no blackberries came I What would be my wife's I 
mortification when the news was brought that her 
husband hod been eaten by a bear ! I cannot 
imagine any thing more ignominious than to have 
a husband eaten by a bear. And this was not | 
my only anxiety. The mind at such times is not J 
under control. With the gravest fears the most 1 
whimsical ideas will occur. I looked beyond the 
mourning friends, and thought what kind of an { 
epitaph they would be compeUcd to put upon the | 
stone. Something like this ; — 
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Aug. '20, 1877. 
It is a very unheroic and even disagreeabla 1 
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rolling along over the tops of the moitntaina, and 
reverberating in sharp concuaaiona in the gorge : 
the Ijghtuiag also darted dowa into the darkening 
paasage, and then the rain. Eveiy enliglitened 
being, even if he is in a fisherman's dreas of shirt 
and pantaloons, hates to get wet ; and I ignomin 
iously crept under the edge of a sloping bowlder. 
It was all very well at first, until streams of water 
began to erawl along the face of the rock, and 
trickle down the back of my neck. This was re- 
fined miseiy, nnheroie and humiliating, as suffer- 
ing always is when unaccompanied by resignation. 
A longer time than I knew was consumed in 
this and repeated eflbrts to wait for the slacken- 
ing and renewing storm to pass away. In the 
intervals of calm I still fished, and even de- 
Buended to what a sportsman considers incredible 
baseness; I put a "sinker" on my line. It is 
the practice of the country-folk, whose only 
object is to get fish, to use a good deal of bait, 
sink the hook to the bottom of the pools, and 
wait the slow appetite of the summer trout. I 
tried this alao. I might as well have fished in > 
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pork-barrel. It is true, that, io one deep, bla(^' 
nuuil |)Ool, I Inrcd a email trout from the IxittoiOf 
and deposited him in the <-r»l ; but it watt w 
accident. Thongh I sat thore in the awftil silenos 
(the roar of water and thunder only cmpha«Uot 
the stillness) fiill half an hour, I was not en- 
couraged by anotlier nibble. Hope, however, did 
act die : I always expected to find Uic trout in 
the next flame ; and so I toiled slowly on, uncon- 
scious of the passing time. At each turn of tb« 
stream I expected to sec the end, and at each 
torn I saw a long, narrow stretch of rocks and 
foaming water. Climbing out of the ravine was, 
iu most places, simply impossible ; and I began to 
look with interest for a elide, where bushes rooted 
in the scant earth would enable me to scale the 
precipice. 1 did not doubt that I was nearly 
through the gorge. I could at length see ths 
huge form of the Giant of the Valley, scnrrett 
with avalanches, at tho end of the visl^ ; and U 
seemed not far off. But it kept its distance, U 
only a mountain can, while I sliimbhd and slid 
down the rocky way. The rain bad now set in 
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with pcrastence, and suddenly I became awu 
that it was growing dark ; and I said to layee 
"Kyou don't wish to spend the night ia thisb 
rible chasm, you'd better escape speedily.'' 
tunatoly I reached a place where the face of ti 
precipice was bush-grown, and with conaidct 
labor scrambled up it. 

Having no doubt that I was within half a n 
perhaps within a few rods, of the house abc 
the entrance of the gorge, and that, in any events 
I should fall into the cart-path in a few minntes, 
I struck boldly into the forest, congratulating 
myself on having escaped out of the river. 
sure was I of my whereabouts, that I did i 
note the bend of the river, nor look at my com 
pass. The one trout in my basket was no burdei 
and I stopped lightly out. 

The forest was of hard-wood, and open, i 
for a thick undei^owth of moose-bush, 
raining, — in fact, it had been raining, more e 
less, for a month, — and llie woods were soaked 
This moose-bush is most annoj-ing stuff to t 

rough in a rain ; for the broad leaves slap otM.l 



in lie faee, and sop him willj wet. The way 
Erew every moment more dingj-. The heavj' 
clouds above tlie thick foliage brought night on 
prematurely. It was decidedly premature to a 
neax-Bighted man, whose glasses the rain rendered 
useless: such a person ought to be at home 
early. On leaving the river-bank I had borne 
to the left, BO as to be sure to strilce cither the 
clearing or the road, and not wander off into the 
jneasurelesB forest. I confidently pursued this 
course, and wont gayly on by the left flank. 
That I did not come to any opening or path, only 
showed that I had slightly mistaken the distance : 
I was gouig in the right direction. 

I was BO certain of this, that I quickened my 
pace, and got up with alacrity every time I tum- 
bled down amid the shppery leaves and catch- 
ing roots, and hurried on. And I kept to the 
left. It even occujTed to me that I was turning 
to the loft so much, that I might come back to 
the river again. It grew more dusky, and rained 
more violently ; but there was notliing alamaing 
ii UiB situation, since I knew exactly where I 



was. Tt was a little mortifj-uig that I bad mia- 
calcalat«d the distance : yet, so far was I from 
feeling any tmeasinesa about this, that I quick- 
ened my pace again, and, before I knew it, was 
in a full run ; that is, as ftill a nm as a person 
can indnlge in in the dask, with so many trees in 
the way. No nervonsness, bnt simply a reason- 
able desire to get there. I desired to look npon 
myself as the person"not lost, bnt gone before." 
As time passed, and darkness fell, and no clear- 
ing or road appeared, 1 ran a Lttle &ster. It 
didn't seem possible that the people had moved, 
or the road been changed ; and yet I was sure of 
my direction. I went on with an energy in- 
creased by the ridiculousness of the situation, the 
danger that an experienced woodsman was in 
of getting home late for supper ; the lateness of 
the meal being notiiing to the gibes of the on- 
lost. How long I kept this course, and how far 
1 went on, I do not Jtnow ; but suddenly I 
stumbled against an ill-placed tree, and sat down 
on the soaked ground, a trifle out of breath. It 
then oocuiTed to me tliat I had better verify mjL 
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Donrae by tiie compaBS. There was scarcely light 
CDOugh to distinguish the black end of the needle. 
To my amazement, the compass, which was made 
near Greenwich, was wrong. Allowing for the 
natural variation of the needle, it was absurdly 
wrong. It made out that I waa going south 
whoa I was going north. It intimated, that, in- 
stead of turning to the left, I had been maJdog 
a circuit to the right. According to the compass, 
the Lord only knew where I was. 

The inclination of persons in the woods to 
travel in a circle is unexplained. I suppose it 
Brisee from tte sympathy of the legs with the 
brain. Most people reason in a circle : their 
minds go round and round, always in the same 
track. For the last half-hour I had been saying 
over a sentence that started itself: " I wonder 
where that road is I " I had said it over till it 
had lost all meaning. I kept going round on it ; 
and yet I could not believe that my body had 
been traveUing in a circle. Not l>eing able to 
recognize any tracks, I have no evidence that 1 
had so travelled, except the general testimony of 
lost men. 
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The compass annoyed me. I're known ex- 
ptrienced guides ntterly discredit it. It couldn't 
be that I was to turn about, and go the way T 
had come. NeTerthetess, I said to myself 
" You'd better keep a eool head, my boy, or you 
are in for a night of it. Better listen to science 
than to spank." And I resolved to heed the 
impartial needle. I was a little weary of the 
roi.gh tramping : but it was necessary to be mov- 
ing ; for, with wet clothes and the night air, 
was decidedly chilly. I turned towards the north. 
and slipped and stumbled along. A mon 
inviting forest to pass the night in I never saw. 
Every thing was soaked. If I became exhausted, 
it would be necessary to build a fire ; and, aa 
walked on, I couldn't find a dry bit of wood, 
Even if a little punk were discovered in a rotten 
log, I had no hatchet to cut fuel. I thought 
all over cahnly. I had the usual three matches 
in my pocket. I knew exactly what would hap- 
pen if I tried to build a fire. The first match 
would prove to be wet. The second match, when 
Btnick. would shine and smell, and fizz a little. 
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and then go out. There would be only one 
match left. Death would ensue if it failed. I 
should get close to the log, crawl under my hat, 
strike the match, see it catch, flicker, almost go 
out (the reader painfully excited by this time) , 
blaze up, nearly expire, and finally fire the punk, 
— thank God! And I said to myself, "The 
public don't want any more of this thing : it is 
played out. Either have a box of matches, or 
let the first one catch fire." 

In this gloomy mood I plunged along. The 
prospect was cheerless ; for, apart from the com- 
fort that a fire would give, it is necessary, at 
night, to keep off the wild beasts. I fancied I 
could hear the tread of the stealthy brutes fol- 
lowing their prey. But there was one source of 
profound satisfaction, — the catamount had been 
killed. Mr. Colvin, the triangulating surveyor 
of the Adirondacks, killed him in his last official 
report to the State. Whether he despatched him 
with a theodolite or a barometer does not mat- 
ter : he is officially dead, and none of the travel- 
lers can kill him any more. Yet he has served 
chem a good turn. 
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I knew that catamount TCell. One oighl when 
WB lay in the bt^s of the South Beaver Meadow, 
under a canopy of mosquiioes, the serene mid- 
Qigbt was parted by a wild and human-like cry 
I from a neighboring mountain. " That's a cat," 
[said the guide. I felt in a moment thai it was 
the voice of " modern cultchah." " Modem cul- 
ture," says Mr. Joseph Cook in a most impres- 
sive period, — " modem culture is a child crying 
in the wilderness, and with no voice but a cry." 
That describes the catamount exactly. The 
next day, when we ascended the mountain, we 
came upon the traces of this brute, — a spot 
where he had stood and cried in the night ; and I 
confess that my liair rose with the consciousnesa 
of his recent presence, as it is said to do when a 
spirit passes by. 

Whatever consolation the absence of cata- 
mount in a dark, drenched, and howling wilder- 
ness can impart., that I experienced ; but I 
thought what a satire upon my present condition 
was modem culture, with its plain thinking and 
high living ! It was impossible to get much sjit^ 



isfaction out of the real and the ideal , — the ma 
and the not-me. At this time what impresBOd 
me moBt was the absurdity of my position I 
looked at in thu light of modem ci\nlizalion and 
uU ray advantAges aud acquiremeats. It seemed 
pitiful that society could do absolutely nothing 
for me. It was, in fact, liumiliatiiig to reflect that 
it would now be ijrofitable to exeJiange all my 
poasesaiouB for the woods instinct of tie moat 
unlettered guide. I began to doubt the value of 
the " culture " that blunts the natural instincts. I 

It began to be a question whether I could hold 
out to walk all night ; for I must travel, or perish. 
And now I imagined that a spectre was walking 
by my side. This was Famine. To be sure, I 
bad only recently eaten a hearty luncheon : but 
tie pangs of hunger got hold on me when I 
thought that I should have no supper, no break- 
fast ; and, as the procession of unattainable meals 
stretched before mo, I grew hungrier and hun- 
grier. I could feel that I was becoming gaunt, 
and wasting away : already I seemed to be ema- 
ciated. It is astonishing how speedily a jocund, 



well-conditioDed human being can be tran* 
formed into a spectacle of povert}- and watt. 
Lose a man in the woods, drench him, tear liis 
pantalooud, get ins imaginatioa running on his 
lost supper and the cheerful fireside that is ex- 
pecting him, and he will become haggard in an 
hour. I am not dwelling upon these things to 
excite the reader's sympathy, but only to advise 
him, if he contemplates an adventure of this 
kind, to provide himself with matches, kindling- 
wood, something more to eat than one raw trout, 
and not to select a rainy night for it. 

Nature is so pitiless, so unresponsive, to a per- 
son in ti'ouble I I had reail of the soothing com- 
panionship of the forest, the pleasure of the 
pathless woods. But I thought, as I stumbled 
along in the dismal actuality, that, if I ever got 
i»ut of it, I would write a letter to the news- 
papers, exposing the whole thing. There is an 
impassive, stolid brutality about the woods, that 
has never been enough insisted on. I tried to 
keep my mind fixed upon the fact of man's eq- 
perioiity to Nature ; his abilit; to dominate and 
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oatwit hei. Mjr sitnatioii was an amasiig satire 
on this theoTf ■ I foociecl tkU I ooiLld folftsneer 
io the woo«1b at mr detected coocdt. Tbeic was 
flomethjnt; penooal in it. The downpour of Ox 
rain and tbe tUppenaeaa of tbe grouDd wcse <l»- 
ments of dtacomtbrt ; bat there waa, li iiiiJn 
these, a kind of Umr in the voy t^aacter of 
the forest itatU, I th^ this 
from its mimeiMitjr Hun ftmn the kind of stolidi^f 
to which I hare alhidcd. It aeemed to me that 
it would be a aovt of relief to Idck the trees. 1 
don't wonder that tbe bean fall to, occaaioaaQr, 
and scratch the b«fk off the great pine« and 
marries, tMiing it aagnlj' awajr. One mot hava 
eooe rent to Us fedings. It is a oasBOD expo- 
ricnce of peof^s lost Is tbe woods to lose (hdi 
heads; and evea tte woo d wi ea thfnwtlrfs an 
not free frooi tUs paaiewbcn sons aoddeal haa 
tbrown them oat of Ihsir teekooteg. Pri^ ■»• 
settles the JodgncM: tbs opppesahc aOoM at 
tie wood* la a 
utaT^. It's a biAnr Aam, (Ua pitliriaM, I 
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I Bhoald like to see somebodj. Man, t 
is of verj' little account, and soon gets beyond his 
depth ; but the society of the least human being 
is better than this gigantic indiffei-ence. The 
■' rapture on the lonely shore " is agreeable only 
when you know you can at any moment go home. 
I had now given up all expectation of finding 
the road, and was etecring nay way as well as I 
could northward towards the valley. In my haste 
I made slow progress. Probably the distance I 
travelled was short, and the time consumed not 
long ; but I seemed to be adding mile to mile, and 
hour to hour. I had time to review the iucident& 
of the Eusso-TurkiHh war, and to forecast the 
entire Eastern question ; I outhned the charactera 
of all my companions left in camp, and sketched 
in a sort of comedy the sympathetic and dispar- 
aging observations they would make on my ad- 
venture ; I repeated something like a thousand 
times, without contradiction, " IVhat a fool you 
were to leave the river ! " I stopped twenty times, 
thinking I heard its loud roar, always deceived 
by the wind in the tree-tops ; I began to enter 



tain soriouB doubts about the compaaa, — when 
suddenly I became awaro that I was no longer on 
level groui'i '■ I ^'^s descending a slope ; I waa 
actually in a ravine. In a moment more I waa 
In a brook newly formed by the rain. " Thank 
Heaven I " I cried: " this I shall follow, whatevc- 
conscienee or the compass says, ' ' In this region, 
all etreams go, sooner or later, into the valley. 
This ra\-ine, this stream, no doubt, led to the 
river. I splashed and tumbled aJong down it in 
mud and water, Down hill we went together, the 
ftill showing that I must have wandered to high 
ground. When I guessed that I must be close to 
the river, I suddenly stepped into mud up to m^' 
ankles. It waa the rood, — running, of course, 
the wrong way, but still the blessed road. It 
was a mere canal of liquid mud ; but man had 
made it, and it would take me home. I was at 
least three miles from the point I supposed I was 
near at sunset, and I had before me a toilsome 
walk of sis or seven miles, most of the way in a 
ditch ; but it is truth to say that I eiyoyed every 
step of it. I was safe ; I knew where I was ; and 
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I could have walked till morning. Tlie mind had 
again got the upper hand of the bod}', and began 
to plume itself on its superioritj' : it was even 
disposed to doubt whether it had been "lost" 
at all. 





A FIGHT WITH A TROUT. 

BROUT-FISHrNG in tlio Adiroodacka j 
I would l>c a more attractive pastime than i 
s, but for tlie popular notion of its ] 
chuigiT. The trout is a retiiing and harmleea I 
animal, escept when he ia aroused, and forcect^-j 
into a combat; and then bis agility, fierceneBS, j 
and vindicliveness become apparent. No one | 
who has studied Ibe excellent pictures represent- I 
ing men in an open boat, exposed to the assaults 
of long, enraged trout flying at them through the 
open air with open mouth, ever ventures with hia 
rod upon the lonely lakes of the forest without a 
certain terror, or ever reads of the exploits of 
daring fishermen without a feehng of admiration 



for their her 



Moat of their ad^'entures are 
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thrilling, and all of them sre, in narration, i 
or less unjust to the trout : in fact, the i 
ihem seems to he to exhibit, at the expense of 
(he trout, the shrewdness, the skill, and the mna- 
eular |;x>wer of the sportsman. My own simple 
story has few of these recommendations. 

We had tuilt oiu- bark camp one summer, and 
were staying on one of the popular lakes of the 
Saranac region. It would be a very pretty re- 
gion if it were not so flat, if the margins of 
the lakes had not been flooded by dams at the 
outlets, — which have kiUed the trees, and left a 
rim of ghastly dead-wood like the swamps of 
the under-world pictured by Dot6's bizarre pen- 
cil, — and if the pianos at the hotels were in tune. 
It would be an excellent sporting-region also (for 
there is water enough) if the fish commissioners 
would stock the waters, and if previous hunters 
had not pulled all the hair and skin off from the 
deer's tails. Formerly sportsmen had a habit of 
catching the deer by the tails, and of being 
dragged in mere wantonness round and round 
the shores. It is well known, that, if you seize 



a deer by this " holt," the skiu will slip olT liite 
the pesl from a banana. This reprebeosiblc prao- 
tice waa carried ho far, that the trsTeUer is now 
hoiu-Iy pained by the eight of pecled-tail deer 
mournfully snealdng about the wood. 

We had been hearing, for weeks, of a snujj | 
lake jn the heart of the virgin forest, some ten 
miles from our camp, which was alive with trout, 
unaophiaticated, hungry trout : the inlet to it w 
described as stiff with tbem. In my imagination 
I saw them Ijing there in ranks and rows, each I 
a foot long, three tiers deep, a solid mass. The | 
lake had never been visited, except by Btrai7| 
sable-hunters in the winter, and waa known a 
the Unknown Fond. I determined to exjilore 
it ; fully expecting, however, that it would prove 
to be a delusion, as such mysterious haimts of 
the trout usually are. Confiding my pmpose to . 
Luke, wc secretly made our preparations, and J 
stole away from the shanty one morning at day 
break. Each of us carried a boat, a pair of 
blankets, a sack of bread, pork, and maple- 
Bogai' i while I had my case of rods, creel, and 
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book of flies, and Luke haii an axe and tt 
kitchen utensils. We tbink nothing of loads c 
this sort in the woods. 

Five miles through a tamarack-swamp brought 3 
ua to the inlet of Unknown Pond, upon whiob J 
we embarked our fleet, and paddled down itBi 
vagrant waters. They were at first sluggisli,J 
winding among triste Sr-treea, but gradu^ 
developed a strong cnirent. At the end i 
three miles a loud roar ahead warned us that J 
we were approaching rapids, falls, and cascadea. 1 
We paused. The danger was unknown. W»J 
hod our choice of shouldering our loads and! 
making a detour through the woods, or of j 
"shooting the rapids." Naturally we chose thsl 
more dangerous course. Shooting the rapidt<l 
has often been described, and I will not repeat.l 
the description here. It is needless to say that.f 
I drove my frail bark through the boiling rapida,- 
over the successive water-falls, amid rocks and 4 
vicious eddies, and landed, half a mile below, 
with whitened hair and a. boat half full of water ; 
and that the guide was upset, and boat, contents, 
and man were strewn along the shore. 
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After this common experience we went quickly I 
on our Journey, and, a couple of hours before I 
Bundown, reached the lake. If I live to my j 
dying-day, I never ehnll forget its appearanco. 1 
The lake is almost an exact circle, about a quar> * 
t«r of a mile in diameter. The forest about it " 
woa untouched by axe, and unkillod by artificial i 
flooding. The azure water had a perfect setting | 
of evergreens, in which all the shades of the 
flr, the balsam, the pine, and the spruce, wore , 
perfectly blended ; and at intci'vals on the shore 
in the emerald rim blazed the ruby of the cap- 
dinal-flower. It waa at once evident that the j 
unruffled waters had never been vexed by the i 
keel of a boat. But what chiefly attracted my 
attention, and amused me, was the boiling of \ 
the water, the bubbling and breaking, as if the 
lake were a vast kettle, with a fire undcraeath. 
A tjTO would have been astonished at this com- 
mon phenomenon ; but sportsmen will at opoa \ 
understand me when I say that the water boiled 
with the breaking trout. I studied the smi'aGe 
for some time to see upon what sort of fliea 
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they were feeding, in order to suit my cast to 
their appetites; but they seemed to be at play 
rather thaD feeding, leaping high in the air ia 
graceful cun^es, and tumbling about eaoh other 
as we Bee them in the Adirondack pictures. 

It is well known that no person who regards 
hia reputation will ever kill a trout with any 
thing but a fly. It requires some training ou 
the part of the trout to take to this method. 
The uncultivated, unsophisticated trout in unfl-e- 
quented waters prefers the bait ; and the rural 
I»eople, whose sole object in going a-fishing ap- 
pears to be to catch fish, indulge them in their 
primitive taste for the worm. No siwrtaman, 
however, will use any thing but a fly, except 
be happens to be alone. 

While Luke launched my boat, and arranged 
his seat in the etcrn, I prepared my rod and 
line. The rod ia a bamboo, weighing seven 
ounces, which has to be sphced with a winding 
of silk thread every time it is used. Tliis is a 
tedious process ; but, by fastening the joints ic 
this way, a uniform spring ii secured in the rod 
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No one devoted to high art would thiok of usiDg 
■ socket Joint. My line was forty yards of un- 
twisted silk upon ft multiplying reel. The ' ' lead- 
er " (I am very particular about my leaders) 
bad been made to order ftom a. domestic aminal 
witli which I had been acquainted. The fisher- 
man requirea as good a catgut aa the vioUnifit. 
The interior of the house-cat, it is well known, 
is exceedingly sensitive ; but it may not be so 
well known that the reason why some cats leava 
the room Ir tUstresa when a piano-forte is played 
ia because the two instruments are not in the 
some key, and the vibrationa of the chords of the 
one are in discord with the catgut of the other. 
On six feet of this superior article I fixed throe 
artificial llies, — a simple brown hackle, a gray 
body with scarlet wings, and one of my own 
invention, which I thought would bo new to the 
most experienced fly-cateher, TJie trout-fly does 
not resemble any known species of insect. It 
ia a "conventionalized'' creation, as we say of 
ornamentation. The theory ia, that, fly-flshing 
being a high art, the fly must not be a tame 
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indtodoti of nature, but an artistic suggestion of 
It. Il roqiilri's an artist to constmct one ; and 
li.it (ivtirj* bungler uaa take a bit of red flannel, 
a iHNUNii-k's feather, a flash of tinsel thread, a 
I'utik'a jilunic, a soction of a hen'a ning, and 
fltbri»ilo a tiuv object that will not look like 
nn,v ll,v, but isIiU will suggest the universal con- 
vr>HtK>uttl Ay. 

I XviA ta>' Btaud in the centre of the tipsy 
b*MX i *m\ Ltiko shoved off, and slowly paddled 
toward* nuiut) UD'-li^Si while I began casting, 
uulkutWriu^ tuj' tuob, as it were. The flsb hod 
aU UvMii|>|i«<u:Mt. I got out, perhaps, fifty feet 
vJT liu^ witli no response, and gradually in- 
\viMKnt it to one hundred. It is not difficult to 
tttU'tt h> cast ; but ii is diflScult to learn not to 
»»»>» v>ff the flies at *v«rj- throw. Of this, how- 
tNvvr, WW will not e]>c«k. I continued casting for 
■«>UM momenta, until 1 bocame satisfied thiit 
Itw-rw had been a misvalculatiou. Either the 
irv.'ut were too green to know what I was at, or 
iWy were dissatisfied with my ofl'crs. I reeled 
u. and changed the files (that is, the fly that wna 



not enapped off}- After studjing the color of 
the sky, of the water, and of the foliage, and the 
moderated light of the afternoon, I put on a 
eerice of beguilors, all of a subdued brLUiancy, 
ill harmony with the approach of evening. At 
the second cast, which was a short one, I saw a 
splash where the leader fell, and gave an excited 
jerk. The uext instant I perceived the game, 
and did not need the unfeigned " dam " of Luko 
to convince me tliat 1 hod snatched his felt hat 
ft^sm his head, and deposited it among the lilies. 
Discouraged by this, we whirled about, and pad- 
dled over to the inlet, where a little ripple was 
visible in the tinted light. At the very flrst cast 
I saw that the hour had come. Three trout 
leaped into the air. The danger of this ma- 
nceuvre all fishermen understand. It is one of 
Uie commonest in the woods : three heavy trout 
taking hold at once, rushing in different direc- 
tions, smash the tackle into flinders. I evaded 
this I'Stch, and throw again. I recall the mo- 
L'Aont. A hermit thrush, on the tip of a balsam, 
altered his long, liquid, evening note. IlapiKin- 
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ing to took over my shoulder, I saw the peak 
Marcjf gleam rosy in the sky (I can't help it tlwt 
Marcy ia fifty miles off, and cannot be seen from 
this region : these incidental touches are always 
used) . The hundred feet of siik swished tirougu 
the air, and tho tail-fly fell as lightly on the water 
as a three -cent- piece (which no Bhunnung will 
give the weight of a ten) drops upon the contri- 
bution-plate. Instantly there was a rush, a 
swirl. I struck, and " Got him, by — !" Never 
mind what Luke said I got him by. '' Out on a 
fly ! " continued that irreverent guide ; but I told 
him to back water, and make for the centre of 
the lake. The trout, as soon as he felt the prick 
of the hook, was off like a shot, and took out 
the whole of the hne with a rapidity that 
it smoke. "Give him the butt!" shouted Luke. 
It is the usual remark in such an emergency. I 
gave him the butt ; and, recognizing the fact and 
my spirit, the trout at ouee sank to the bottom, 
and sulked. It is the most dangerous mood of n 
Irout ; for you cannot tell what he will do next. 
We reeled up a little, and waited Eve minutes fui 
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(mn to reflect. A tightening of the line enragecl 
him, and he soon developed hia tactics. CoiniDg 
to the surface, he made straight for the hoat 
faster than I could reel in, and ei-idcotlj- with 
hostile intcntiona, " Looli out for him ! " cried 
Luke aa he came Bying in the air. I evaded 
him by dropping flat in the bottom of the boat ; 
and, when I picked my traps up, he was spinning 
acro(« the lake as if he had a new idea : but the 
line was still fast. He did not run far. I gave 
him the butt again ; a thing he seemed to hate, 
even as a gift. In a moment the evil-minded 
flsb, lashing the water in his rage, was coming 
back again, making straight for the boat as 
before. Luke, who was used to these en- 
counters, having read of them in the writings of 
travellers he had accompanied, raised bis paddle 
in self-defence. The trout left the water about 
ten feet iVom the boat, and came directly at mo 
with fiery eyes, his speckled sides flashing like a 
meteor. I dodged aa he whisked by with a 
TieiouB slap of his bifurcated tail, and nearly 
upset the boat. The lino was of course slack ; 



and the danger was that he irould entangle it 
about me, and carrj' away a leg. This was evi- 
dently his game ; but I untangled it, and anly 
lost a iireast- button or two by the swifUy-moving 
string, The trout plunged into the water with * 
hissing Bound, and went away again with all the 
line on the reel. More butt ; more indignation 
on the part of the captive. The contest had d 
been going on for half an hour, and I was geW 
ting exhausted. We had been back and forti 
across the lake, and round and round the lake.1 
What I feared was, that the trout would start npl 
the inlet, and wreck us in the bushes. But hd I 
had a new fancy, and began the execution of a' I 
manoiuvre which I had never read of. Instea 
of coming straight towards me, he took a large'fl 
circle, swimming rapidly, and gradually contract-m 
itig his orbit. I reeled in, and kept my eye on 
him. Round and round he went, narrowing hia 
circle. I began to suspect the game ; which was, 
to twist my head off. When he had reduced the 
radius of his circle to about twenty-five feel, he 
struck a tremendous pace through the water. It 
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would be false modesty iu a sportsman to saj 
that I was not equal to the occasion. Instead of 
turning round with him, as he expected, I stepped 
to the bow, braced myself, and let the boat 
swing. Round went the fish, and round we went 
like a top. I eaw a line of Mount Marcys all 
round the horizon ; the rosy tint in the west 
made a. broad band of pink along the sky above 
the tree-tops ; the evening star was a perfect 
circle of light, a hoop of gold in the heavens. 
We whirled and reeled, and reeled and whirled. 
I was willing to give the naalicious beast butt and 
line, and all, if he would only go the other way 
for a change. 

When I came to myself. Lube was gatHng the 
trout at the boat-side. After we had got him in, 
and dressed him, he weighed three -quorterH of a 
pound. Fish always lose by being " got in and 
dressed." It is best to weigh tiiem while they 
ore in the water. The only really largo one I 
CTjr caught got away with my leader when I first 
struck him. lie weighed len pounds. 




g'F civilization owes a debt of gratitude t 
the self-sacrificing sportBmen who have ' 
cleared the Adirondack regions of cata- 
moinits and savage trout, what shall be said of 
the army which has so nobly relieved Ihem of the 
teiTOr of the deer? The deer-slayers have some- 
what celebrated theu- exploits in print ; but I 
think that justice has never been done them. 

The American deer in the wilderness, left to 
himself, leads a comparatively harmless but 
rather stupid life, with oulj- such excitement as 
his own timid fancy i-aisea. It was verj- seldom 
that one of his tribe was e.iten by the North- 
American tiger. For a wild animal he is very 
domestic, simple in his tastes, regular in his 



Iiabita, aJfectionate in lua family. Unfortunately 
for his repose, hia haunch ia aa tender as his 
heart. Of all wild creatures he is one of the most 
graceful in action, and he poses with the akill 
of an experienced model, I Lave seen the goata 
on Mount Pentelicus scatter at the approach of 
a stranger, climb to the sharp points of pro- 
jecting rocks, and attitudinize in the most self- 
conscious manner, striking at once thoae pictur- 
esque postures against the sky with which Oriental 
pictures have made us and them familiar. But 
the whole proceeding was theatrical. Greece is 
the homo of art, and it is rare to find any thing 
there natural and unstudie<i. I presume that 
these goats have no uonsense about tJiem when 
they are alone with the goat-herds, any more than 
the goat-hertla have, except when they come to 
pose in the studio ; but the long ages of culture, 
the presence always to the eye of the best models 
ant" the Ibrms of immortal beauty, the heroic 
E^iezea of the Temple of Theseus, the marble pro- 
cessions of sacrificial animals, have had a steady 
moulding, educating influence equal to a society 



of decorative art iipou tiio people and the animala 
who have dwelt in this oatislic atmospliere. The 
Attic goat has become an artificially' artietia 
being ; though of eourse he is not dow what he 
WHS, as a poser, in the days of Polycletus. There 
is opportunity for a very instractive essay by Mr, 
E. A. Freeman on the decadence of the Attic . 
goat under the influence of the Ottoman Turk. ■ 

The American deer, in the free atmosphere of" 
our country, and as yet untouched by our deco- 
rative art, ia without self-consciousness, and aD 
his attitudes are free and unstudied. The fevor- 
ite position of the deer — his fore-feet in the 
shallow mui^n of the lake, among the lily-pads, 
his antlers thrown back and his nose in the air at 
the moment he hears the stealthy breaking of a 
twig in the forest — is still ^irited and graceful, 
iiud wholly unaffected by the pictures of him 
which the artists have put uiion canvas. 

Wherever you go in the Northern forest, you 
will find deer-paths. So plainly marked and 
well-troiiden are they, that it is easy to mistake 
tliera for trails made by hunters ; but he who 




follows one of them is soon in difBenltiea. He 
may find himself climbing through cednr-Uiiultets 
an almost iDaccessiblo cliff, or immersed in the 
iotricaeies of a marsh. The " run," in one di- 
rection, will lead to water ; but, in the other, it 
climbs the highest hills, to which the deer retires, 
for safety and repose, in impenetrable thickets 
The huuters, in winter, llnd them congregated in 
"yards," where they can be snrrounded and shot 
as easily as our ti'oo|)s shoot Comanche women 
and children in Iheir winter villages. These 
httle paths are full of pit-falls among the roots 
and stones ; and, nimble as the deer is, he some- 
times breaks one of his slender legs in them. 
Yet he knows how to treat himself without a 
BliTgeoo. I knew of a tame deer in a settlement 
in the edge of the forest who had the misfortune 
to break her leg. She immediately disappeared 
with a deUeacy rare in an invalid, and was not 
seen for two weeks. Her friends hid given her 
up, supposing that she had dragged herself away 
into the depths of the woods, and died of starva- 
tion ; when one day she returned, cureil fif 
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lameness, but thiu aa a vii^;in shadow. She 1 
the sense to shun the doctor ; to lie dornn in st 
Bofc place, and patiently wait for her log to teal*.! 
I have observed in many of the more rc&nod 
animals this sort of shyness, and reluctance \ 
give trouble, which excite our admiration i 
noticed in mankind. 

The deer is called a timid animal, and taunted 
with possessing courage only when he is " at 
bay i " the stag will fight when he can no longer 
flee; and the doe will defend her young in the 
face of murderons enemies. The deer gets little 
credit for this eleventh-hour bravery. But \ 
think, that, in any truly Christian condition c 
society, the deer would not be conspicuous i 
cowardice. I suppose that if the American gid^S 
even as she ia described in foreign ronumoeSffl 
were pursued by bull-dogs, and flred at 1 
behind fences every time she ventured out>fl 
doors, she would become timid, and reluctant toj 
go abroad. When that golden era comes whicb'l 
the )>oets think is behind us, and the prophets de J 
chue is about to be ushered in by the opening of | 



the ' ' >Tala, ' ' and tlie killiog or everybody who doea 
not believe aa those natiouB believe which havs 
the most cannon ; when we all live in real con- 
cord, — [lerhapB the gentle- be artcd deer will be 
respected, and will ftnil that men are not more 
savage to the weak than are the cougars and 
panthers. If the little spotted fawn can thinlc, 
it must seem to her a queer world in which the 
adveDt of innoeence is hailed by the baling of 
fierce bounds and the "ping" of the rifle. 

Hunting the deer in the Adirondacks is con- 
ducted in the moat manly fashion. There are 
several methods, and in none of tliem is a fair 
cluknce to the deer considered, A favorite meth- 
od with the natives is practised in winter, an4 
is called by them " stiU hunting," My idea of 
gtill hunting is for one man to go alone into the 
forest, look about for a deer, put liis wits fnirijr 
flgunst the wits of the kccn-eccnte<l aninuil. and 
kill his deer, or get lost in the attempt. There 
■ecms to be a sort of fairness about this. It ii 
prirate assassination, tempered with a little on- 
eertaiDty about fiiMhng your man. The stiD hoot- 
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mg of the natives has all the romance and daogei 1 
Btteoding the slaughter of sheep in an oSatiOtnl 
As the snow gets deep, many deer congregatoS 
in the depths of the forest, and keep a plaod j 
trodden down, which grows lai^er as theyl 
tramp down the enow in search of food. la 
time this refuge becomes a sort of "yard," 
surrounded by unbroken snow-banks. The hunb«-f 
era then make their way to this retreat on s 
shoes, and from the top of the banks pick affi 
the deer at leisure with their rifles, and hai4 
them away to mai'ket, until the enclosure it 
much emptied. This is one of the surest methofl 
of exterminating the deer ; it is also one 
moat merciful ; and, being the plan adopted t 
our government for civilizing the Indian, it ou^ 
to be popular. The only people who object to i 
are the summer sportsmen. They naturally wai 
some pleasure out of the death of the deer. 

Some of our best sportsmen, who desire to^ 
protract the pleasure of slaying deer through as 
many seasons as possible, object to the practice 
sf the hunters, who make it their chief busiai 



to eUughter as many deer !□ a eamplnir-season 
Uipy tail. Their own rule, they say, .; to kill a 
deer only when they need Tenison to eat. Their 
excuse is Bpecioua. What right have these soph- 
ists to put themselves into a desert place, out 
of the reach of provisions, and tlien ground a 
right to slay deer on their own improridence ? 
If it is necessary for these people to have any 
thing to eat, which I donht, it is not necessary 
that they should have the hixury of venison. 

One of the most picturesque methods of hunt- 
ing the poor deer is called "floating." The 
person, with murder in hia heart, chooses a 
otoudy night, seats himself, rifle In hand, in ft 
canoe, which is noiselessly paddled by the guide, 
and explores the shore of the lake or tJie dark 
inlet. In the bow of the boat is a light in a 
"jack," the rays of which are shielded from the 
boat and its occupants, A deer comes down to 
feed upon the Uly-pads. The boat approaches 
him. He looks up, and stands a moment, terri- 
Red or fascinatefl by the bright flames. In that 
moment the sportsman is sujiposed to shoot the 
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deer. As an historical fact, liis hand nstially 
ebakes, so that he misses the animal, or only 
voiinds him ; and the stag limps away to die 
after days of suffering. Usually, however, the 
hunters remain out all night, get Etiff from cold 
and the cramped position in the boat, and, when 
tiiey return in the morning to camp, cloud their 
fiiture existence by the assertion that they " heard 
a big bnck" moving along the shore, but the 
people in camp made so much noise that he was 
frightened off. 

By all odds, the favorite and prevalent mode 
is bunting with dogs. The dogs do the hunting, 
the men the killing. The hounds are sent into 
the forest to rouse the deer, and drive him from 
hie cover. They climb the mountains, strike the 
trails, and go bayii^ and yelping on the track 
of the poor beast. The deer have their estab- 
lished run-ways, as I said ; and, when they are 
disturbed in their retreat, they are certain to 
attempt to escape by following one which in- 
variably leads to some lake or stream. All that 
the hunter has to do is to seat himself by one o£, 



tlicse ran-waya, or sit in a boat on the lake, and 
wait the coining of the pursued deer. The 
frightened beaet, fleeing fVom tlie unreasoning 
brntolity of the hounds, will often seek the opcD 
country, nith a mistaken confidence in thi: bn- 
mauity of man. To kill a deer when he suddenly 
passes one on a run-way demands presence of 
mind, and quickness of aim: to shoot Mm from 
the boat, after he has plunged panting into the 
lake, requires the rare ability to hit a moring 
object the size of a deer's head a few rods dis- 
tant. Either exploit is sufficient to make a hero 
of a common man. To paddle up to the swim- 
ming deer, and cut his throat, is a sure means 
of getting venison, and has its charms for some. 
Even women, and doctors of divinity, have en- 
foyed this exquisite pleasure. It cannot be denied 
that we are so constituted by a wise Creator aa to 
feel a delight in killing a wild animal which wc 
do not experience in killing a tame one. 

The pleasurable excitement of a deer-hunt has 
never, I believe, been regarded fVom the deer's 
point of view. I happen to be in a position 



I lij reason of s Ine^ Adiroadxk experienee, to 

I ' pttaeat it is fliat ^fat. I am aonj if this intio- 

tion to mj fittle ttarj has eeraned kwg to tha 

leader: it is too late ntnr to dip it: but be can 

recoup lunuelf by omittii^ the sUoy. 

Eaii; oo tbe momii^ of (be 23d of Augost, 
1677, a doe was feedii^ tm Basin Moontain. 
Ilie iii^t had been waim and Bhowenr, and the 
morniiig opeoEd in an andedded way. The 
wind was §oDtherIy : it is what tbe deer call a 
dog-wind, having come to know quite well the 
meaning of "a southerly wind and a cloudy 
■Icy." The sole companion of the doe was her 
only child, a cliarming little fawn, whose brown 
coat was just beginning to be mottled with the 
bt^Butil'ul spots which make this young creature 
an lovely as the gazelle. The buck, its father, 
hod Iwcn that nighl on a long trump across the 
iHouiitaiii to Clear Pond, and had not yet re- 
turnip : lie went ostensibly to feed on the sue- 
uulent lily-pads there. " lie feedeth among the 
lilies nntil the day break and the shadows flee 
a«(iy, and he should be here by this hour; hut 
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he cmnetli not," she said, ^'leaping upon the 
mountains, skipping upon the hills." Clear I'ond 
wiiB too far off for the youDg mother to go with 
her fawn for a night's pleasure. Xt was a fashion- 
able -watering-place at this season among the 
deer; and tlie doe may have remembered, not 
without uneasiness, the moonlight meetings of a 
frivolous society there. But the budt did not 
come : he was very lihely sleeping under one of 
the ledges on Tight Nippio. Was ho alone? "I 
charge you, by the rocs and by the hinds of the 
field, that ye stir not nor awake my love till he 
please." 

Tlje doe was feeding, daintily cropping the 
tender leaves of the young shoots, and turning 
from time to time to regard her offspring. The 
fawn had taken his morning meal, and now lay 
curled up on a bed of mosa, watching contented- 
ly. with liis large, soft brown eyes, every move- 
ment of his mother. The great eyes followed 
her with an alert entreaty ; and, if the mother 
etepi>ed a pace or two farther away in feeding, 
llie fawn made a lialf-movement, as if to liso and 
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follow her. You see, she was his sole dfpcnj- 
ence in all the world. But he was quickl}' re-aa* 
fiurecl when she turned her gaze on liim ; and if, 
in alarm, be uttered a plaintive tty, she txiunded 
to him at once, and, with every demonstration of 
affection, licked his mottled skin till it shone 

It waa a pretty picture, — maternal love on the 
one part, and happy traat on the Other. The 
doe was a beauty, .and would have been so con- 
sidered anywhere, as graceful and winning s 
creature as the sun that day shone on, — slender 
limbs, not too heavy flanks, round body, and 
aristocratic head, with small ears, and luminous, 
intelligent, affectionate eyes. How alert, supple, 
free, she was ! What untaught grace in every 
movement ! What a charming pose when she 
lifted her head, and turned it to reganl her child I 
You would have had a companion-picture, if you 
bad seen, as I saw that morning, a baby kicking 
about among the dry pine-needles on a ledge 
above the Ausable, in the valley bdow, while it^ 
ruling mother gat near, with an easel before h(T 




touching in the color of a reluc-tant landscapAJ* 
giving a quick luoli ut the sky and tlic outline of 
the Twin Mountains, and beBtowiug every tliiril 
glance npon the laughing boy, — art in its in- 
fancy. 

The doo lifted her head a little with a qui< 
motion, and turned her car to tlie south. Had 
she heard something? I'robably it was only the 
Bouth wind in the balsams. There waa silence 
all about in the forest. If the doc liad beard 
any thing, it was one of the distant noises of the 
world. There are iu the woods occasional moan- 
ings, premonitions of change, which arc inaudi- 
ble to the dull ears of men, but which, I have no 
doubt, the forest-folk hear and understand. If 
the doe's suspicions were exeitcd for an instant, 
they were gone as soon. With an afTectionate 
glance at her fawn, she continued picking up hoi 
break liist. 

But suddenly she stai'ted, head erect, eyes 
dihited, a tremor in her limbs. She took a step ; 
she turned ber bead to the south ; she listened 
Intently. There was a sound, — a distant, pro- 
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longed note, bell-Uined. pervading the woods, shale 1 
ing the air in smooth vibrations. It was repeated.-] 
The doc had no doubt now. She shook like tbam 
sensitive mimosa when a footstep approachegj 
It was tlie bajing of a hound ! It was far off, - 
at the foot of the mountain. Time ei 
flj- ; time enough to put miles between her a 
the hound, before he should come upon 
trail ; time enough to escape away through 1 
dense forest, and hide in the reccBses of Fanthei 
Gorge ; yes, time enough. But there t 
fawn. The cry of the hound was repeated, morq 
distinct tills time. The mother instinctiv^ 
bounded away a few paces. The fawn starfa 
up with an anxious bleat : the doe turned ; 
came back ; she couldn't leave it. She bent o 
it, and licked it, and seemed to say, " Come,fl 
my child : we are pursued : we must go." 
walked away towards the west, and the llttl) 
thing skipped after her. It was slow going for ' 
tiie slender legs, over the fallen logs, and through 
'ifi rasping bushes. The doe bounded in ad- 
ruDce, and waited : the fawn scrambled after her 
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slipping and tumbling along, veiy grog^ yet on 
itB legs, and whining a good deal because iu 
mother kept alwaj^a moving away IVom it, Tlie 
fawn evidently did not hear the hound : the httlc 
innocent would even have looked sweetly at 
the dog, and tried to make iViends with it, 'f the 
brute had been rushing upon him. By all the 
means at her command the doe urged her j'ouug 
one on ; bnt it was slow work. She might have 
been a mile away while they were making a few 
rods. Whenever the fawn caught up, he was 
quite content lo frisk aijout. He wanted more 
breakfast, for one thing ; and his mother wouldn't 
stand still. She moved on continually ; and his 
weak legs were tangled in the roots of the narrow | 
deer-path. I 

Shortly came a sound that threw the doe intd" 
a panic of terror, — a short, sharp yelp, followed 
by a prolofiged fiowl, caught up and re-echoed by 
other hayings along the mountain-side. The dou 
I knc^ what that meant. One hound had caught 
B her trail, and the whole pack responded to the 
■ " Ticw-hfiUoo. " The danger was certi.in now; 




it was near. She could uot crawl on i 
: the dogs would soon be upon them. 
turned again for flight: tho fawn, scrambling 
after her, tumbled over, and bleated piteously. 
The baying, emphasized now by the yelp of 
tainty, came nearer. Flight with the fawn 
impossible. The doe returned and stood by 
head erect, and nostrils distended. She stood 
perfectly still, but trembling. Perhaps she was 
thinking. The fawn took advantage of the situa- 
tion, and began to di'aw bis luncheon ration. 
The doe seemed to have made up her mind. She 
let him finish. The fawn, ha\ing taken all he 
wanted, lay down contentedly, and the doe hdted 
him for a moment. Then, with the swiftness of 
a bird, she dashed away, and in a moment waa 
lost in the forest. She went in the direction of 
the hounds. 

According to all human calculations, she was 
going iuto the jaws of death. So she was: al] 
humao calculations arc selfish. She kept straight 
«n, hearing the baying every moment more dis- 
tinctly. She descended the slope of the inoun- 
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tain until elie reached the more open forest 
harii-wood. It was freer going here, and ' 
crj- of the pack echoed more resoundingly in the 
great spacea. She was going due east, when 
(judging by the sound, the hounda were not fat 
off, though they were still liidden by a ridge) she 
turned short away to the north, and kept on at a 
good pace. In five minutes more slie heard the 
sharp, exultant yelp of discovery, and then the 
deep-mouthed howl of pursuit. The hounds had 
struck her trail where she turned, and the fawn 
was safe. 

The doo was in good running condition, the 
ground was not bod, and sho felt the cxtiilnratioa 
of llie chase. For the moment, fear left her, and 
she liounded on with the exaltation of triumph. 
For a quarter of an hour she went on at a slap- 
ping pace, clearing the moose-bushes with bound 
afl«r bound, fljiog over the fallen logs, pausing 
neither for brook nor ravine. The baying of the 
hounds grew fainter behind her. But sho struck 
a bad piece of going, a dead-wood slash. It was 
Marvellous to see her skim over it, leaping among 
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itB intricacies, and not breaking her slender lef 
No other living animal could do it. But it w 
kilting work. She began to pant fearflilly; 
lost ground. The bajing of the hounds was n 
er. She climbed the hard-wood hill at a. 8low«»'fl 
gnit ; but, once on more IgtcI, free ground, hei J 
breath came bacfe to her, and she stretched awaj 
^'th new courage, and maybe a sort of contempt 
of her heavy pursuers. 

After running at high speed perhaps half a n 
farther, it occurred to her that it would be s^ 
now to ttirn to the west, and, by a wide circui) 
seek her fawn. But, at the moment, she heaxd ^ 
sound that chilled her heart. It was the cry c 
a hound to the west of her. The crafty bniM 
had made the circuit of the slash, and cut off hM 
retreat. There was nothing to do but to 1 
on ; and on she went, still to the north, with t 
noise of the pack behind her. In five miniita 
irore she had passed into a hillside clearing.1 
Cows and young steers were grazing there. SiUm 
heard a tinkle of bells. Below her, down ths^ 
mount-nin- slope, were other clearings, broken bi 
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pntcheB of woods. FenceB intervened ; and a mile 
or two down lay the valley, tLe shining AiisaUe, 
and the peaceful farm-bouses. That way also hw 
hereditary enemies were. Not a mercifiil hoar( 
in all that lovely valley. She hesitated : it wiw 
only for an instant. She must cross the Silde- 
brook Valley If possible, and gain the mountain 
opposite. She bounded on ; she stopped. What 
was that? From the valley ahead came the crj- 
of a searching bound. All the devils were loose 
this morning. Every way was closed but one, 
and that led straight down the mountain to tha^ 
cluster of houses. Conspicuous among them 
a slender white wooden spire. The doe did not 
know that it was the spire of a Christian chapel. 
But perhaps she thought that human pity dwelt 
there, and would be more mcrcifid than the teeth 
Df the bounds. 



I 



"The hounds are baying on my truck; 
Owhiteman! will you send me back?" 

In a panic, frightened animals will always 
ic human-kind irom the danger of more Ravage 
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foes. They always make a mistake in doing i 
Perhaps the trait is the surrival of au era of 
peace on earth ; perhaps it is a prophecy of the 
golden age of the future. The business of this 
Bge ia murder, — the slaughter of animals, the 
slaughter of fellow-men, by the wholesale, ilila- 
rious poets who have never flred a gun write 
hunting-songs, — Tl-ra-la : and good bishopa 
write war-songs, — Ave the Guar I 

The hunted doe went down the " open," clear- 
ing the fences splendidly, fljing along the stony 
path. It was a beautiful sight. But consider 
what a shot it was ! If the deer, now, could only 
have been canght I No doubt there were tender- 
hearted [jeople in the valley who would have 
epared her life, shut her up in a stable, and 
petted her. Was there one who would have let 
her go back to her waiting fawn? It is the busi- 
ness of civilization to tame or kill. 

The doe went on. She left the saw-mill on 
John's Brook to her right; she turned into a 
wood-path. As she approached Slide Brook, she 
dtiiv II Ixiy standing by a tree with a raised rifle 
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The dogs were not in sight ; but she could heai 
them coming down the^ hill. There was no time 
for hesitation. With a tremendous burst of speeti 
she cleared the stream, and, as she touched the 
bank, heard the " ping" of a rifle-bullet in the 
air above her. The cruel sound gave wings to 
the poor thing. In a moment more she was in 
the opening : she leaped into the travelled road. 
Which way? Below her in the wood was a load 
of hay : a man and a boy, with pitchforks in their 
hands, were running towards her. She turned 
south, and flew along the street. The town was 
up. Women and children ran to the doors and 
windows ; men snatched their rifles ; shots were 
fired; at the big boarding-houses, the summer 
boarders, who never have any thing to do, came 
out and cheered ; a camp-stool was thrown from 
a veranda. Some young fellows shooting at a 
mark in the meadow saw the flying deer, and 
popped away at her ; but they were accustomed 
to a mark that stood still. It was all so sudden 1 
There were twenty people who were just going 
to shoot her; when the doe leaped the road 




Since, &nd ment away across a tnarsh toiranl t 
foot-hills. It was a fearfiil gaatlet to nin. 
nobody except the deer considered it in that li 
Everybody told what he was just going t 
everybody who had seen the performance was a 
kind of hero, — everybody except the deer. For 
days and days it was. the subject of conversa- 
tion ; and the summer boarders kept their guns 
at hand, expecting another deer would come to 
be shot at. 

The doe went away to the foot-hills, going now 
slower, and evidently iiitigued, if not frightened 
half to death. K^othing is so appalling to a re- 
cluse as half a mile of summer boarders. As 
the deer entered the thin woods, she saw a rabble 
of people start across the meadow in puisuit. By 
this time, the dogs, panting, and lolliug out their 
tongues, eame swinging along, keeping the trail, 
like stupids, and consequently losing ground when 
the deer doubled. But, when the doe had got into 
Ihe timber, she heard the savage brutes howling 
across the meadow, (It is well enough, perhaps, 
to say that nobody offered to shoot tlie dt^s.) 




3 courage of the panting fugitive waa not 
c : she was game to tlie tip of hev higli-bred 
eara. But tlie fearful pace at which she had just 
been going told on her. Her legs tremliled, and 
her lioart beat like a trip-hammer. She slowed 
her stiecd perforce, but still fled iodiistriously up 
the rigbt bank of the stream. When sbe had 
gone a couple of miles, and the dogs were evi- 
dently gaining again, she crossed the broad, deep 
brook, chmbed the steep left bank, and fled on in 
the direction of the Mount-Marcy traii. The 
fording of the river threw the bounds off for a 
time. She knew, by their uncertain yelping up 
and dawn tho opposite bank, that she had a httle 
respite : she used it, however, to push on until 
the bajing was faint iu her ears ; and then she 
dropped, exhausted, upon the gi'ound. 

This rest, brief as it was, saved her Ufe. 
Housed again by the baying pack, she leaped for- 
ward with better speed, though without that keen 
feeling of exhilarating flight that she had in the 
morning. It was still a race for life ; but the odds 
were in her favor, she thought. She did not ap- 
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preciatc the dogged persistence of the hoimcU, not ■ 
bad any iDepiratioii told her that the race is not to I 
the swift. She waa a little confused in her nund I 
where to go ; but an instinct kept her com-se-l 
to the left., and consequently farther away from I 
her fawn. Going now slower, and now faster, as il 
the pursuit seemed more distant or nearer, 
kept to the south-west, crosseti the stream agaia, 
left Panther Goi^e on her right, and ran on by I 
Haystack and Skylight in the direction of the , 
Upper Ausable Pond. I do not know her exact ' 
course through this maze of mountains, swampB, 
ravines, and frightful wildernesses. I only know I 
that the poor thing worked her way along pain- i 
fully, with sinking heart and unsteady limbs, 
Ijing down " dead beat" at intervals, and then 
spurred ou by the cry of the remorseless doga, 
until, late in the afternoon, she staggered down 
the shoulder of Bartlett, and stood upon the shore 
of the lake. If she could put that piece of water 
between her and her pursuers, she would be safe. 
Had she strength to swim it? 
At her first step into the water she saw a eight 



tliat Bciit her back with a bound. There was a 
boat raid-lake : two raea were in it. Old was 
rowiDg; the other had a gun in hia hand. They 
were looking towards her: they bad seen bcr. 
(She did not know that they had heard the bay- 
ing of hounds on the mountains, and bad been 
lying in wait for her an hour.) What should she 
do ? The hounds were drawing near. No escape 
that way, even if she could still run. With only 
a moment's hesitation she plunged into the lake, 
and struck obliquely across. Her tired legs could 
not propel the tired body rapidly. She saw the 
boat headed for her. She turned toward the ccn- , 
tre of the lake. The boat turned. She could 
hear the rattle of the oar-locks. It was gaining 
on her. Then there was a silence. Then there 
was a splash of the water just ahead of her, fbl- 
lowed by a roar round the lake, the words " Con- 
found it all I " and a rattle of the oara again. 
The doe saw the boat ncaring her. She turnefl 
irresolutely to the shore whence she came : the 
dogs were lappbg the water, and howling there 
She turned again to the centre of the late. 
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Tho brave, pretty creature was quite exhaaste 
now. In a moment more, with a rush of water^ 
the boat was on her, and the man at the oars h 
leaned over and caught her by the tail. 

" Knock her on the head with that paddle' 
lie shouted to the gentleman in the stern. 

The gentleman was a gentleman, with a klndj 
emooth-shaven face, and tuight have been a i 
ister of some sort of everlasting gospel, 
took the paddle in Mb hand. Just then the c 
turned her head, and looked at him with h<n 
great, appealing eyes. 

" I can't do it ! my soul, I can't do it ! " 
he dropped the paddle. "Oh, let her go!" 

" Let H. go I " was the only response of the 
guide aa he slung the doer round, whipped out 
his hunting-knife, and made a pass that severed 
her jugular. 

And the gentleman ate that night of the vcni- 



The buck returned about the middle of the 
nllomoon. The fawn was bleating piteonsly, 



hungry and lonesome. The buck was Bur^msed. 
He looked about in the forest. He took a circuiC,! 
and came back. His doe was nowhere to 1 
seen. He looked down at the fawn in a holplesBA 
sort of way. The fawn appeak 
The buck had nothing whatever 
— nothing but his Bjmpathy. 
thing, this ie what he said : " I'l 
family ; but, really, tbia ia a iiovi 
ing whatever for you. I don't know what to do. I 
I've the feelings of a father ; but you can't Uve 1 
on them. Let us travel." 

The buck walked away : the little one toddled j 
after him. They disappeared in the forest. 
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^SCn'HERE h&B been a livelj inquiry KJ 
i&Bll ''"^ primeval man. Wonted, a man 

'^***™ who would satisfy the conditions of the 
niiopeiie euvironment, and yet would be good 
enough for au ancestor. We are not paiticnlar 
about our anceatora, if they are sufficiently re- 
mote ; hut we must have eometliing. Failing to 
apprehend the primeval man, science has sought 
the primitive man where he exists as a sun-ival 
in jiresent savage races. He is, at best, only a 
mushroom growth of the recent period (came in, 
probably, with the general raft of mammalian 
fauna) ; but he possesses yet some rudimentary 
traits that may be studied. 

is a good mental exercise to try to fi.t the 
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mind on Lhc primitive man divested of all the 
attributes he bus acquired in liis stmgglea «ith 
the other mammalian fauna. Fix the mind on 
an orange, the ordinary occupation of the uicta- 
phyeii;iad ; take from it (without eating it) odor, 
color, weight, form, substance, and peel; then 
let the mind still dwell on it aa an orange. Tha 
experiment is perfectly successful ; only, at the 
end of it, you haven't any mind. Better still, 
consider the telephone : take away from it the 
metallic disk, and the magnetized iron, and tha 
connecting wire, and then let the mind run 
abroad on the telephone. The mind won't coma 
baek. I have tried by this sort of process to get 
a conception of the primitive man. I let the 
mind roam away back over the vast geologic 
spaces, and sometimes fancy I sec a dim image 
of him stalking across the terrace epoch of the 
quaternary period. 

But this is an unsatisfying pleasure. The best 
results are obtained by studying the primitive 
man-as he is lett here and there in our era, a 
witness of whnt has been ; and I find him most 
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lo mj- mind in Ihe Adirondack system of whafi 
g(!ulogists call the Cliamplain epocli. I suppooe 
llie primitive man is one who owct 
nature than to the forces of civilization. 'Wliat 
we seek in him are the primal and original tiait«, 
mmiixed with the sophistications of society, and 
unimpaired by the refinements of an artifidali 
culture. He would retain the primitive iustincts^l 
which are cultivated out of the ordinarj-, com^j 
monplace man. I should expect to And him, by 
reason of an unrelinquished kinsjiip, enjoying a 
epecial communion with nature, — admitted to 
its myBterics, understanding its moods, and able 
to predict its vagaries. lie would be a kind of 
test to us of what we have lost by our gregariouB 
acquisitions. On the one hand, there would be 
the shaipness of the senses, the keen instincts 
(which the fox and the beaver still possess) , the 
ability to find one's way in the pathless forest, to 
follow a trail, Xa circumvent the wild denizens of 
Ihe iToods ; and, on the other hand, there would 
be the pliilosophy of life which the primitive 
mau, wi!h little external aid, would evolve from 
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origmal observation and cogitation. It is our 
good fortune to know such a man ; but it is dilll. 
cult to present him to a Bcientiflc and cavilling 
generation. He emigrated IVom somewhat limitcil 
conditions in Vermont, at an early age, near'}- 
lialf a century ago, and Bought freedom for liis 
imtural development backward in the wilds of the 
Adirondacks. Sometiraoa it is a, love of adven- 
ture and freedom that sends men out of the more 
civilized conditions into the less ; sometimes it is 
a. constitutional physical lassitude which leads 
them to prefer the rod to the hoe, the trap to tbe 
sickle, and the society of bears to town-meetings 
and to^es. I think that Old Mountain Phelps 
had merely the instincts of the primitive man, 
and never any hostile civilizing intent as to the 
wilderness into which he plunged. Why should 
ho want to slash away tbe forest, and plough up 
Uie ancient mould, when it is itiflnitely pleaaanter 
to roam about in the leafy solitudes, or sit upon a 
tnrasj log and listen to the chatter of birds and 
tlie atii of beasts? Are there not trout in the 
streams, gum exuding from the spruce, sugar iu 




Uie maples, honey in the hollow trees, tar on t 
sables, warmth in hickory-!(^s ? Will not a few 
days' planting and scratching in the "open" 
yield [wtatoes and rye ? And, if there is steadier 
diet ncf:dcd than venison and bear, is the pig an 
expensive animal ? If Old Phelps bowed to the 
prejudice or fashion of his age (since we have 
come out of the tertiary state of things) , and 
reared a family, built a frame-house in a secluded 
noolc by a cold spring, planted about it some 
apple-trees and a rudimentary garden, and in- 
stalled a group of flaming sunflowers by the door, 
I am convinced that it was a concession that did 
not touch hia radical character ; that is to say, it 
did not impair his reluctance to spht oven-wood, 
lie was a true citizen of the wildernesa. 
Thoreau would have liked him, as he liked In- 
dians and woodchucka, and the smell of pine- 
forests; and, if Old Phelps had seen Thoreau, 
he would probably have said to him, "Why c i 
■tilth, Mr. Thoreau, don't you live accordin' to 
your preachin' ? ' ' You might be misled by tho 
shaggy su^estion of Old Phelps's given name — 



Orson — into the notion tbat he was a mighty 
Lnnter, witJi the fierce spirit of the Berserkers ill 
his veins. Nothing could be Tarthcr from tlie 
truth. The liiraute and grisly sound of Orson 
exprossea only his entire afDnity with the untamed 
and the natural, an uncouth but gentle passiou 
for the iVcedom and wildness of the forest. Oi-- 
son Fhelps has only those unconventional and \ 
humorous quahties of the bear which make the 
animal so beloved iu literature ; and one docs not 
think of Old Phelps so much as a lover of nature, 
— to use t!ie sentimental slang of the period, — ■ 
as a part of nature itself. 

His appearance at the time when as a"guidG" 
he began to come into pubhc notice fostered 
this impression, — a sturdy figtu-e, with lung 
body and short legs, clad in a woollen shirt and 
butternut- colored trousers repaired to the point 
of picturcsqneness, his bead surmounted by a 
limp, light-brown felt hut, frayed away at the 
top, so that his j^cllowisb hair grew out of it lilco 
some nameless fern out of a pot. His tawny 
(lair was long and tangled, matted now many 




years past tho poasibility of being entered Iqril 
comh. nie features were gmoll and delicate, i 
M.-t iii Die frame of a reddish beard, the razor 
liaiing mowed away a dealing about the sensi- 
livu mouth, which was not seldom wreathed with 
n child-Uke and charming smile. Out of this 
tiii'sute environment looked the small gray eyes, 
ect near together ; eyea keen to observe, and 
quick to express change of thought ; eyes that 
made jou believe instinct can grow into philo- 
sophic judgment. His feet and hands were of 
aristocratic smallness, although the latter were 
not worn away by ablutions ; in fact, they assisted 
ills toilet to give you the impression that here 
was a man who had just come out of the ground, 
— a real son of tho soil, whose appearance was 
partiallj- explained by his humorous relation to 
boap. "Soap is a thing," he said, "that I 
hain't no kinder use for." Ilis clothes seemed 
li> have been put on him once for all, lite the 
iiaik of a tree, a long time ago. The observant 
.-.tranger was sure to be puzzled by the contrast 
of this realisUc and uncoutli exterior with the 
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Internal flneoess, amounting to rcfintMiient and 
cnlture, that shone through it all. IVhat com- 
munion had suppUeU the place oC our artiUcia 
Dreeding to this man ? 

Perhaps lue most characteristic attitude muh 
sitting on a Ic^. with a short pipe in his uouth. 
If over man was formed to sit on a log, it was 
Old Phelps. He was essentially' a contemplative 
jKrson. Walking on a country road, or any- 
where in the " open," was irksome to him. He 
liad a ehambting, (oosc-Jointed gait, not unlike 
that of the bear : his short legs bowed out, as if 
they had been more in the habit of chmbing treea 
than of walking. On land, if we may use that 
expression, he was something like a sailor ; but, 
once in the rugged trail or the unmarked route 
of his nanvd forest, he was a different person, 
and few pedestrians could compete with him. 
The vulgar estimate of his conteniimraries, thkt 
reckoned Old Phelps "lazy," was simply a fail- 
ure to comprehend the conditions of his being. 
It ia the unjuetness of civihzation that it sut^ up 
auiform anJ artificial standards fur nit iwrsona, 
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The primitive man suffers by them much as the 
contemplative pbilo9()pher (iocs, when one hap- 
pens to arrive in thia busy, fussy worid. 

If the appearance of Old Phelps attracts at- 
tentioD, hia voice, when first Jieard, invariably 
startles the listener. A small, high-pitched, half- 
querulous voice, it easily rises into the shrillest 
falsetto ; and it has a quahty in it that makes it 
audible in all the tempests of the forest, or the 
roar of rapids, like the piping of a boatswain's 
whistle at sea in a gale. He has a way of letting 
it rise as his sentence goes on, or when he is 
opposed in ai^ument, or wishes to mount above 
other voiees in the conversation, untU it dominates 
every thing. Heard in the depths of the woods, 
quavering aloft, it is felt to be as much a part of 
nature, an original force, as the north-west wind 
or the scream of the iien-hawk. When he is pot- 
tering about the camp-flrc, trying to light his pipe 
ni'h a twig held in the flame, he is apt to begin 
Kome philosophical obsen'ation in a small, slow, 
stumbling voice, which seems about to end in 
defeat ; when he puts on some unsnapocted force. 
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and the sentence ende in an in&iatent shriek. 
Horace Greeley had such a voice, and could rrgn- 
Ipte it in the same manner. But Phelps's voice it 
not seldom plaintive, as irtonched i)y the dnuiniy 

Badness of the woods themselves. 

When Old Mountain Phelps was discovered, he 
was, as the reader has already guessed, »ot uu- 
deralood by his contemporariea. Ilis neighbors 
farmers in the secluded valley, bod many of them 
grown thrifly and prosperous, cultivating the fer- 
tile meadows, and vigorously attacking the tim- 
bered mountains; while Phelps, with not much 
more faculty of acquiring property than the roam- 
ing deer, had pursued the even tenor of the life 
In the forest on which he set out. They would 
have been surprised to be told that Old Plielpa 
owned more of what makes the value of tlie 
Adirondncks than all of them put together, 
but it was true. This woodsman, thia trapper, 
this hunter, this fisherman, thia sitter on a log, 
and philosopher, was the real proprietor of the 
region over which he was ready to guide llie 
Btrnnger. It is true that ho had not a monopolj 



of its geography or its topography (though his 
knowledge was superior in these respects) ; there 
were other trappers, and more dcadij- huutora, 
and as intrepid guides : but Old Phelps was the 
discoverer of the beauties and Bulilimitiea of the 
mountains; and, when city strangers broke Inlft 
the region, he monopolized the appreciation of 
these delights and wonders of nature. I suppose, 
that, in all that country, he alone had noticed the 
sunsets, and observed the delightful processes of 
the seasons, taken pleasure in the woods for 
thomsslves, and climbed mountains solely for the 
sake of the prospect. He alone understood what 
was meant by "scenery." In the eyes of hia 
neighbors, who did not know that he was a poet 
and a philosopher, I dare say he appeared to be 
a alack provider, a rather shiftless trapper and 
iJsherman ; and hia passionate love of the forest 
and the mountains, if it was noticed, was ac- 
counted to him for idleness. When the appreci- 
ative tourist arrived, Phelps was ready, as guide, 
to open to him all the wonders of his possessions ■ 
Ue, for the first time, found an outlet for his en 



tliusiasm, and a responso to his own passion 
IL llien became known what manner of man tliis 
was wlio bad grawn up here in the companionsLip 
of forests, mountains, and wild animals ; tliat 
iLuse scenes had highly developed in him tho love 
of beauty, the lesthetic sense, delicacy of appre- 
ciation, refinement of feeling; and that, in bia 
solitary wanderings and musings, the primitive 
man, self-taught, had evolved for himself a phi- 
losophy and a system of things. And it was a 
Buflicient system, so long as it was not disturbed 
by external scepticism. When the outer world 
camo to him, perhaps he bad about as much to 
give to it as to receive fVom it ; probably more, in 
his own estimation ; for there is no conceit like 
that of isolation. 

Phelps bvcd his mountains. He was the dis- 
ccverer of Marcy, and caused the first trail to bo 
cut to its summit, so that others could enjoy Che 
niible views fram its round and rocky top. To 
liiin it was, in noble symmetry and beauty, the 
diief mountain of the globe. To stand on It 
5ftve him, as he said, " a f.-iling of bcaven up- 



b'isted-ness." He heard with impatiencf. that 
Mount Washington was a thousand feet highei', 
and he had a child-lilce increduhty about the sur- 
passing sublimity of tho Alps. Praise of any 
other elevation lie seemed to consider a slight to 
Mount Marey, and did not wiUingly hear it, any 
more than a lover hears the laudation of tho 
beauty of another woman than the one he lores. 
When he showed us scenery he loi'ed, it madfl 
him melancholy to have us speak of scenery else- 
where that was finer. And yet there was this 
delicacy about him, that he never over-praised 
what he brought us to sec, any more than one 
would over-praise a friend of whom he was fond. 
I remember, that when for the first time, after a 
toilsome journey through the forest, the splendors 
of the Lower Ausable Pond broke upon our 
vision, — that low-lying silver lake, imprisoned 
by the precipices which it reflected in its bosom, 
— he made no outward response to our burst of 
admiration : only a quiet gSeam of the eye showed 
the pleasure our appreciation gave him. As some 
ane said, it was as if his friend had been admired, 



— a fliend aboat whom he Jtas trnwiUing to saj 
modi himself, but. well [deasMi to hnw otiters 
praise. 

Huis far. we hare coosideTeid Old Ftieljts aa 
nmply the prodact of the Adiroudsrks ; not ao 
mncfa a self-made man (as the doubtful phraM 
has it) as a natnnd growth anud primal fortrcs. 
Bat oar Btndj is interrupted by aootber inflneDCC 
which complicates the problem, but increases ita 
interest. No scientific obserrer. so f^ as we 
know, has ever been able to watfJi the devdop- 
ment of the primitive man, played upon and 
&Ghioned by the hebdomadal iteration of " Gree- 
ley's Weekly Tri-bune." Old Phelps educated 
by tlie woods is a fascinating study ; educated 
by the woods and the Tri-bune, he is a phenome- 
non. No one at this day can reasonably con- 
oeive exactly what this newspaper was to such 
a mountain valley as Kcene. If it was not a 
Pfovideua?. it was a Bible. It was no douU 
owing to it that Democrats became as soorco as 
moose in the Adirondacks. But it is not of Hi 
political aspect that I speak. I auppo>:e ttnl 'Me 



most oa'.tivated and beet informed portion of i 
earth's surface — the Weatorn Keserve of Oliio^ 

as free from conceit as it is (Vom a suspicii n 
Ihat it laclts any thing — owes its pre-eminenre 
Botelj' to this comprehensive journal. It received 
from it eveiy thing except a collegiate and a classi- 
cal education, — things not to be desired, since 
they interfere with the self-manufacture of man. 
If Greek had been in tliis curriculum, its best 
known dictum would have been translated, 
"Make thyself." This journal carried to the 
community that fed on it not only a complete 
education in all departments of human practice 
and theorizing, hut the more valuable and satis- 
fnng assurance that there was nothing more t<. 
be gleaned in the universe worth the attention of 
man. This panoplied its readers in completeness. 
Politics, literature, arts, sciences, universal broth- 
ciliood and sisterhood, — nothing was omitted; 
i;either the poetry of Tennyson, nor the philos- 
ophy of Mai^aret Fuller ; neither the vu-tues of 
association, nor of unbolted wheat. The lans 
of political economy and trade were laid down aa 
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positively and eleftrly as the best way to bake 
I beans, and the saving truth that the millennitim 
would uome, and como only when every foot of 
llie earth was aubaoiled. 

I do not say that Orson Phelpa waa the product 
of nature and tbe Tri-bune ; but bo cannot be 
explained without considering these two factors. 
To Mm Greeley was the Tri-bune, and the Tri- 
bune was Greeley ; and yet I think be conceived 
of Horace Greeley as something greater than his 
newspaper, and perhaps capable of producing 
another journal equal to it in another part of the 
universe. At any rate, so completely did Fhelps 
absorb this paper and this personality, thtit he 
was popularly known as " Greeley " in the region 
where he lived. Perhaps a fancied resemblancii 
of the two men in the popular mind had some- 
thing to do with this transfer of name. There ia 
no doubt that Horace Greeley owed his vast in- 
fluence in the country to his gcniua, nor much 

■ doubt that he owed bis popularity in the rural 
I iistricta to James Gordon Bennett; that is, tu 

■ Ihe personality of the man which the ingenious 
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Bennett impressed upon the cjountrj'. That he 
despised the conventionalities of society, and was 
a sloven in his toilet, was firmly believed ; and 
tiiC belief endeared him to the hearts of the 
people. To them ''the old white coat" — an 
antique garment of unrenewed immortality — was 
as much a subject of idolatry as i^Q redingote 
grise to the soldiers of the first Napoleon, who 
had seen it by the camp-fires on the Po and on 
the Borysthenes, and believed that he would come 
again in it to lead them against the enemies of 
France. The Greeley of the popular heart was 
clad as Bennett said he was clad. It was in vain, 
even pathetically in vain, that he published in his 
newspaper the full bill of his fashionable tailor 
(the fact that it was receipted may have excited 
the animosity of some of his contemporaries) to 
show that he wore the best broadcloth, and that 
the folds of his trousers followed llie dty fashion 
of falling outside his boots. K this revelation 
was believed, it made no sort of impression in 
the coimtry. The rural readers were not to be 
wheedled out of their cherished conception of 
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the pergonal appearance of the philosophei of 
the Tri-bune. 

That the Tri-bune taught Old Phelps to bu 
more Phelps than he would have been without it 
was part of the independence-teanhing mission 
of Greeley's paper. The subscribers were an 
armj'^, in which every man was a general. And 
I am not suri)rised to find Old Phelps lately rising 
to the audacity of criticising his exemplar. In 
some recently-published observations by Phelps 
upon the philosophy of reading is laid down this 
definition: " If I understand the necessity or 
use of reading, it is to reproduce again what has 
been said or proclaimed before. Hence letters, 
characters, &c., are arranged in all the perfection 
they possibly can be, to show how certain lan- 
guage has been spoken by the original author. 
Now, to reproduce by reading, the reading should 
be so perfectly like the original, that no rne 
standing out of sight could tell the reading finm 
the first time the language was spoken'* 

This is illustrated by the highest authority al 
hand : ^^ I have heard as good readers read, and 
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ae poor readers, a3 almoBt any one in this region. 
If I have not hoard as many, I have had n 
thaucc to hear nearly the extreme in variety. 
Horace Greeley ought to have been a good read- 
et . Certainly but few, if any, ever knew eveiy 
word of Uie Enghsh language at a glance more 
readily than he did, or knew the meaning of 
every mark of punctuation more clearly ; but he 
could not read proper. ' But how do you know?" 
Bays one. From the fact, I heard liim in the 
Bame lecture deliver or produce remarks in hia 
own particular way, that, if they had been pub- 
lished properly in print, a proper reader would 
linvo reproduced them again the same way. In 
tlie midst of those remarks Mr. Greeley took up 
a pnper, to reproduce by reading part of a speech 
that some one elso had made; and his reading 
did not sound much more like the man that first 
read or made the speech than the ciaLter of a 
iiail-faclory sounds like a well-delivered speech. 
Now. the fault was not because Mr. Greeley did 
not know how to road as well as almoai any man 
that ever lived, if not quite : but in bis youth he 



learned to read wrong; aiiHrf'.*a» it i« ten timest 
harder to unlearn any thing tffaruilfia to learn it, 
lie, like thouaanda of others, coul^.JJ^.er slop to 
unlearn it, but carried it on throi^S' Jda whole 
life." 

Whether a reader would be thanked fbrHp_m.- 
ducing one ^f Horace Greeley's lectures as-^tf".- 
delivered it is, a question that cannot detain ii&';' 
here ; but the teaching that he ought to do so, I 
think, would please Mr. Greeley. 

The lirat driblets of profeaaiona! touiists and 
summer boarders who anived among the Adiron- 
dack Mountains a few years ago found Old 
Phelps the chief and beat guide of the region. 
Those who were eager to throw off the usages of 
civilization, and tramp and camp in the wilder- 
ness, could not but be wcU aatiafied witli the 
aboriginal appearance of this guide ; and wheu 
he led off into the woods, axe in hand, and a 
huge canvas sack upon his shoulders, they seemed 
to be following the "Wandering Jew. The oon- 
tenta of this sack would have furnished a miidern 
'jiduatrial exhibition, — prorisions cooked and 



raw. bUnkete. n^Ii;-sugar. tin-ware, clothii^, 
pork. Indian^maaJ? dour, coffee, tea, 4c. Pbelps 
was the itt/eQl'-gaide : he knew every foot of the 
patLleatf'/ortet ; be knew ail wood-craft, all the 
ftigas o'r the weather, or, what is the same thing, 
Jtciw ^Ito make a Delphic prediction about it. 
.''He was Saherman and hunter, and had been t 
' comrade of eportsmen and explorers ; and '. 
enthuBtasm for the beauty and sublimity of tl 
region, and for its natamatle wildness, ; 
to a passion. He loved his profession ; and y 
it very soon appeared that he exerdaed it i 
reluctance for those who had neither ideally, i 
love for the woods. Their presence wa 
nation amid the scencrj' he loved, 
into his private and secret haunts a par^ tl 
had no appreciation of their loveliness disgoste 
him. It was a waste of his time to conduct fl 
pant j'onng men and giddy girls who made i 
noisy and irreverent lark of the expedition. 
for their part, they did not appreciate the benef 
of btiing accompanied by a poet and a phUoao 
jJier. They neither understotMi nor valued 1 



HpGcial knowledge and his shrewd obaervatioQs ; 
they didn't even like his ahiill voice ; his quai^jt 
talk bored them. It was true, that, at this 
period, Phelps had lost something of the activity 
of his youth ; and the habit of contemplative sit- 
ting on a log and talking increased with the 
inCrmitics induced by the hard life of the woods- 
man. Perhaps he would rather talk, cither about 
the woods-life or the various problems of exist- 
ence, than cut wood, or busy himself in the 
dmdgery of the camp. His critics went so far 
as to say, " Old Phelpa is a fraud." They would 
have said the same of Socrates. Xantippe, who 
never appreciated the world in which Socrates 
lived, thought he was lazy. I*robably Socrates 
could cook no hotter than Old Phelps, and no 
doubt went "gumming " about Athens with very 
little care of what was in the pot for dinner. 

If the eumia^r visitors measured Old Pheipe, 
he also measured them by his own standards. 
He used to write out what he called " short-faced 
d^criptions " of his comrades in the wmds, 
irhich were never so flattering as true. It wsfjH 



ctuioua to see bow the various qualities wludi in 
esWemcd in societj- nppeaivd in his cyca, look* 
at merely in their relation t9 tlie limited world 1) 
knew, and Jiidgud by their adapUiiou to I 
primitive llTe. It was a mudi aul)tler eompanac 
than that of the otxUnary guide, who rates 1 
traveller by his ability to endurw on a march, 1 
corrj- a pack, use an oar, hit a mark, or sing 1 
BOng. Phelps brought his people to a t 
their naturalness and sincerity, tried by ( 
with the verities of the woods. If a j 
failed to appreciate the woods, Phelps I 
opinion of him or his culture ; and yet, althoi 
be was perfectly satisfied with Lis own philosopt 
of life, worked out by close observation of natn 
and study of the Tri-biine, he was alwaj-a e 
for converse with superior miuds, — with t 
who had the advantage of travel and much r 
ing, and, above all, with those who had any orij 
nal " speckerlation." Of all the society he a 
ever iiermittecl to enjoy, I think he piized mo8 
that of Dr. Buahnell, The doctor eiyoyed 1 
(|Uuint and llrst-hand observations of 
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B'oixlsman, and Phelps found new worlds c 
lo liim in the wide ranges of the doctor's mind, 
'Ihoy talked by the hour uiwn all sorts of themes, 
- the growth of the tree, the habits of will' 
animals, the migration of seeds, the succession 
of oak and pine, not to mention theology, and ' 
Ihe mysteries of the supernatural. 

I recall the bearing of Old Phelps, when, several 1 
years ago, he conducted a party to the summit of 
Mount Marcy by the way he had " bushed out.'' 
This was his mountain, and he bad a peculiar 
sense of ownership in it. In a way, it was holy I 
ground ; and he would rather no one should g 
it who did not feel its sanctity. Perhaps it was a , 
sense of some divine relation in it that made him 
always spealc of it aa '* Mercy." To him this 
ridiculously duhbcd Mount Marcy was always 
" Mount Mercy." By a like effort to soften the 
personal offensiveness of the nomenclature of 
this region, he invariably spoke of Jtix's Petik, 
one of the southern peaks of the range, .^ 
''Dixie." It was some time since Phelps him- 
self had visited his mountain ; and, as he pushed 
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on through the miles of forest, we notiued r t 

of eagerness in the old man, as of a lover goiug 
to a rendezvous. Along the foot of the moun- 
tain flows a dear trout-stream, secluded and un- 
disturbed in those awful solitudes, which is the 
"Mercy Brook" of the old woodsman. That 
daj" when he crossed it, iu advance of his ecm- 
pany, he was heai-d to say in a low voice, as if 
greeting some object of which he was shyly fond, 
'■So, little brook, do I meet you once more?" 
and when we were well up the mountain, and 
emei^ed from the last stunted fVinge of vegeta- 
tion upon the rock-bound slope, I saw Old Phelps, 
who was still foremost, cast himself upon the 
ground, and heai'd him crj', with an enthusiasm 
that was intended for no mortal ear, " I'm with 
you once again ! " His great passion very rarely 
Ibmid expression in any such theatrical burst. 
The bare summit that day was swept by a fierae, 
cold wind, and lost in an occasional ciiUing 
cloud. Some of the party, exhausted by the 
climb, and shivering in the rude wind, wanted a 
!iic kindled and a cup of tea made, and thout^B 
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this 'he guide's business, Fire and tea were Cu 
enough from his tliought. He had withdrawn 
himself quite apart, and wrapped in a ragged 
blanket, still aud silent as the rock he stood i 
was gazing out upon the wilderness of peaks. 
The view &om Marcy is peculiar. It is without 
Bolluess or relief. The narrow valleys are only 
dark shadows ; the lakes are bits of broken mir- j 
ror. From horizon to horizon there ia a tumnltn- 
oua sea of billows turned to stone. You stand 
upon the higbest billow ; you command the situa- 
tion ; you have surprised Nature in a high crcaU\'e 
act ; the mighty primal energy has only just be- 
come repose. This was a supreme hour to Old 
Phelps. Tea I I believe the boys succeeded i 
kindling a Are ; but the enthusiastic stoic had no 
reason to complain of want of appreciation in the 
rest of the party. When we were descending. lie 
wld us, with mingled humor and scorn, of a party 
of ladies he once led to the top of the mountain 
on a still day, who Vegan immediately to laJa 
ftbout the fashions 1 As he related the scene, 
stopping and facing us in the trail, his mild, for. 



in eyes came to the front, and his voice rose wiUi 
his language to a land of scream. 

" Why, there they were, right before the great- 
est view they ever saw, talkin' about tlie 
fashions! " 

Impossible to convey the accent of contempt 
in which he pronounced the word "fashions," 
and then added, with a sort of regrctfiil bitter- 



" I waa a great mind to come down, and leave 

In common with the Greeks, Old Phelps per- 
sonified the woods, mountains, and streams. 
They had not only personaHty, but distinctions of 
sex. It was something beyond the characteriza- 
tion of the hunter, which appeared, for instance, 
when he related a fight with a panther, in such 
expressions as, "Then Mr. Panther thought ho 
would see what he could do," &c. He was in 
'■imaginative sj-mpathy " with all wild things. 
The afternoon we descended Marcy, we went 
away to the west, through the primeval forests, 
to nard Avalanche and Colden. and followed tlu ■ 
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course of the ohanuing Opalescent. When w« 
reached the leaping eiream, Phelps exelaimod, — 

"Here's little Miss Opalescent! " 

"Why don't you say Mr. Opalescent?" some 
one asked. 

"Oh, she's too pretty!" Ana too pretty she 
was, with her foam-white and rainbow dresa, and 
her downfalls, and fountain-Uke uprising. A bo- 
witching young person we found her all that sum- 
mer altemoon. 

This sylph-like person had little in common 
with a monstrons lady whose adventures in the 
wilderness Phelps was fond of relating. She 
was huUt something on the plan of the mountains, 
and her ambition to explore was equal to 
size. Phelps and the other guides once suc- 
ceeded in ra.ding her to the top of Marcy ; but 
the feat of getting a hogshead of molasses up 
there would have been easier. In attempting to 
give us an idea of her magnitude that n gnt. 
we sat in tiie forest camp, Phelps hesitated a 
moment, while he cast his eye around the wooda^ 
" Waal, there ain't no tree ! " 
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It ie only by recalling ftagmeutary remai 
and incidents ttiat I can put the reader in [ 

Beseion of the peculiaritica of my subject; 
tliis involves the wrenching of thiuga out of theil 
natural order and continuity, and introducing 
them abruptly, — an abruptneBa illustrated by the 
remark of "Old Man Hoskins" (which Phelps 
liked to quote) , when one day he suddenly slipped 
down a bank into a thicket, and seated himself 
in a wasps' nest: "I hain't no business here; 
but here I bel " 

The first time we went into camp on tlie Upper 
Ausable Pond, which has been justly celebrated 
as the most prettily set sheet of water in the re- 
gion, we were disposed to build our shanty o;l 
the south side, so that we could have in Ibll viq 
the Gotliics and that loveliest of mountain ( 
tours. To our surprise, Old Phelps, whose Bcnl|| 
mental weakness for these mountains we knewj 
oppused this. His favorite camping-ground ^ 
on the north side, — a pretty site in itself, bii( 
with no special \'iew. In order to eryoy the love^ 
mountains, we should be obhged to row out intc I 
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the lake : we wanted them always before om 
eyes, — at sunrise and sunset, and in the bloze | 
of noon. With deliberate apeech, aa if wGigbing 
our arguments and disposing of Ihcm, he replitd, 
"Waal, now, them Gothics aW*- the kiiiilCr ] 
scenery you want ter hag down 1 " 

It was on quiet Sundays in the woods, or in 
talks by the camp-fire, that Phelps came out a 
the philosopher, and conunonly contributed the | 
light of his observations. Unfortunate marriages, 
and marriages in general, were, on one occasion, 
the subject of discussion ; and a good deal of 
darkness had been cast on it by various speakers ; 
when Phelps suddenly piped up, from a log where 
he had sat Bilent, almost invisible, in the shadow 
and smoke, — 

" Waal, now, when you've said aD there is to 
be said, marriage is mostly for discipline." 

Discipline, certainly, the old man had, in one 
way or another ; and years of solitary com- 
muning in the forest had given him, perhaps, a 
childlike insight into spiritual concerns. Wheth- 
er he had formulated any creed, or what faith he 
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had, I never knew. Kecn^ VaUey had a reputA- 
tion of not ripening Christians any more snccess 
f'lUy than maize, the eeason there being short; 
and on our liret \-iBlt it was said to eontain but 
one Bible ChriBtian, though I think an oceurate 
census disclosed three. Old Phelps, who some- 
times mode abrupt remarks in ttying situations, 
was not included in this cmsus ; but he was the 
disciple of supematuralism in a most charming 
fonn. I have heard of his opening his inmost 
thonghts to a lody, one Sunday, after a noble 
Hetmun of Uobertaon's had been read in the 
cathedral stillness of the forest. His experience 
WUH eutu-cly first-hand, and related with nncon- 
sciousuess that it was not common to all. There 
was nothing of the mystic or the sentimentalist, 
only a vivid realism, in that nearness of God of 
which ho spoke, — "as near sometimes as those 
tr^ea," — and of tho holy voice, that, in a 'ime 
of inward struggle, had seemed to bim to come 
from the depths of the forest, saying, " Poor 
BOul, I am the way." 

In later years there was a " revival " in Keom 



Valley, the rGsult of which was a. number of I 
young " converts," whom Phelpa seemcl to re- 1 
gard aa a veteran might raw recruits, and to have | 
bis doubts what sort of soldiers they would make. 

"Waal, Jimmy," he said to one of them, 
'■you've kindled a pretty good fire with light I 
wood. That's what we do of a dark night in the 
woods, j-ou know ; but we do it just so as ^ 
look around and find tho solid wood ; so now ] 
put on your solid wood." 

In the Sunday Bible-claases of the period Phelps I 
was a perpetual auxietyto the others, who followed I 
closely the printed lessons, and beheld with alarm ' 
his discursive efforts to get into freer air and light. 
His I'emarks were the most refreshing part of the 
exercises, but were outside of the safe path into 
which the others thought it necessary to win Jiim 
from bis " speckeriations." The class were one 
daj on the verses concerning "God's word" 
being " written on the heart," and were keeping [ 
dose to the shore, under the guidance of 
" Barnes's Notes," when Old Phelps made a dive 
to the bottom, and remarked thathe bad ' ' thought 




1 good deal about the exprcssioD, 'God's v 
written on the heart,' and bad been asking him^^* 
Helf how that was to be done ; ild<' suddenly il 
occurred to him (having been much interested 
lately in watcliing the worlt of a pliotographer) , 
that, when a phott^aph is going to be taken, all 
that has to bo done is to put the object in poai- 
tioD, and the sun makes the picture ; and so be 
rather thought that ail we had got to do was to 
put our hearts in place, and God would do the 
writin'." 

Phelps's theol(^, like his science, is first-hand. 
In the woods, one day, talk ran on the Trinity as 
being nowhere asserted as a doctrine in the Bible ; 
and some one suggested that the attempt to pack 
these great and fluent mysteries into one word 
must always be more or less unsatisfactory, 
"F"e-es," droned Phelps: "I never could see 
much speckerlation in that expression the JYinity. 
Why, they'd a good deal better aay Legion." 

The sentiment of the man about, nature, or his 
poetic sensibility, was frequently not to be ilia- 
Uoguished &om a natural religion, and was always 
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tinged with tlie devoutness of Wordswortli'lJ 
verse. Ciimbiug slowly one day up tlie Bal*! 
cony, — lie was more than usually calm and b1ow„1 
— he espied an exquisite fragile flower in tht4 
crevice of a rock, in a very lonely spot. 

"It seems as if," he said, or rather dreame£|J 
out, — " it seems as if the Creator had kept e< 
thing just to look at himself," 

To a lady whom he had taken to Chapel Pon^fl 
(a retired but rather uninteresting spot), and who I 
expressed a little disappointment at its tameneaa, 1 
saying, 

"Wliy, Mr. Phelps, the principal charm of] 
this place seems to be its loneliness," — 

"Yes," he replied in gentle and hngering 
tones, " and its nativeness. It lies here just 
where it was bom. ' ' 

Rest and quiet bad inHnite attractions for him. 
A sechidcd opening in the woods was a " calm 
spot." lie told of seeing once, or rather being j 
IK, a circular rainbow. He stood on Indian Ilcad^ 
crerlookiug the Lower Lake, so that he saw the i 
fT\iole bow in the sky and the lake, and seemed tc 1 
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be in ttie midst of it ; " only at one place thevftl 
ivas tin indcntAtioD in it, where it rested on th( 
lulio, just enough to keep it from rolling off.'^ 
This "resting" of tlie sphere seemed to givi 

tim great comfort. 

Ooe Indian-summer morning in October, b 
ladies found tlie old man sitting on Wh doorste^j^ 
smoking a short pipe. He gave no sign of reo- 
ognition of their approach, except a twinkle of 
the eye, being evidently quit* in harmony with 
the peaceful day. Tliey stood there a full minute 
before he opened his month : then ho did not rise, 
but slowly took his pipe from Iiis mouth, and said 
in a dreamy way, ixtinting towards the brook, — 

■ ' Do yon see that tree ? ' ' indicating a maple 
almost denuded of leaves, which lay Uke a yellow 
garment cast at its feet. " I've been watctiing 
that tree all the morning. There hain't twen a 
breath of wind : bul for hours the leaves have 
hecu falling, falling, just aa you see them now ; 
ruid at last it's pretty much bare." And after a 
pause, pensively : " Waal, I suppose its hour ha4 
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This contemplative habit of OliI Phelps =8 
wholly unappreciated by his neigbbora ; hut it 
has boon indulged in no ineonsiderable part of 
his life. Rising after a time, he said, "Now I 
want you to go with me and see my golden city 
I've talked bo much about," lie led the way to 
a hill-outlook, when suddenly, emerging from the \ 
forest, the spectators saw revealed the winding 
valley and its stream. lie said quietly, "There 
ia my golden city." Far below, at their feet, 
they saw that vast assemblage of birches and 
" popples," yellow as gold in the brooding noon- 
day, and slender spires rising out of the glowing 
mass. Without another word, Phelps sat a long 
time in silent content : it was to him, as Bunyan 
says, "a place desiroos to be in." 

Is this philosopher contented with what life has 
brought him ? Speaking of money one day, when 
we bad askefl him if he should do diflerently if 
bclind his life to live over again, he said, " Yes, 
but not about money. To hare had hours sucii 
u I have had in these mountains, and with sni4i 
nn as Dr. Bushnetl and Dr. Shaw and Ur 
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rwichell, and others I could name, is worth 
the money the world could givo," He read cbaf- 
acter very well, and took iu aceurately the lx>y 
natm-e. "Tom" (an irrepressible, rather over- 
done s]>ecimen), — " Tom's a. nice kind of abcQT. 
but he's got to come up against a snubbin'- 
one ol these days." — "Boys I" he once aaidi' 
" you can't git boys to take any kinder notice of 
scenery. I never yet saw a boy that would look 
a second time at a snnHet. Now, a girl will somef] 
times; but even then it's instantaneous, — com< 
and goes like the sunset. As for me," still s] 
ing of scenery, "these mountains about h( 
that I see everj- day, are no more to me, iu oi 
sense, than a man's farm is to him. What n 
interests me now is when I see some new 
or shape in tbe face of Nature." 

In literati re it may be said that Old Pht 
prefers the best in the very limited range 
has been open to him. Tenn3'B0n is his favorif 
amoLg poets ; an affinity explained by the 
tliat tJiey are both lotos-eaters. Speaking of 
lecture-room talk of Blr. Beecher's which 
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read, be said, " It filled my cup about aa full as 
I callerlate to have it : there was a good deal of 
truth in it, and some poetry ; waal, and a little 
spice too. We've got to have tho spice, yon 
know," He admired, for different reasons, a 
lecture by Greeley that he once heard, into which 
BO much knowledge of various kinds was crowded, 
that he said he " made a reg'lar gobble of it." 
He was not without discrimination, which he ex- 
ercised npon the local preaching when nothing 
better offered. Of one sermon he said, "The 
man began way back at the creation, and just 
preached right along down ; and he didn't say 
nothing, after all. It just seemed to me as if he 
was trjTn' to git up a kind of a fix-up." 

Old Phelpa used words somttiinea like alge- 
I braio signs, and had a habit of making unc do 
I duty for a season together for all occasions. 
I " Speckerlation " and " eallerlation " and " fix- 
P up" are sjxiciniens of words that were prolific 
I in expression. An unusual expresBion- or an 

L Dcusual article, would be characterized as a " kind 
■ «f A eciontillc literary git-up." 
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" What is the programme for to-morrow? " I 
once nskcd him, " Waal, I callerlatc, if they 
tig u): the caUerlatiaD they callerLate oa, we'll go 
loth' Boreaa." Starting out for a day's tramp 
ill the woods, he would ask whether we wanted 
to tiii;e a " reg'lar walk, or a random scoot." — 
the latter being a plunge into the pathless forest. 
When he was on such au expedition, and became 
entangled in dense brush, and maybe a network 
of " slash" and swamp, he was like an old wiz- 
ai'd, as he looked here and there, seeking a way, 
Ijeering into the tangle, or withdrawing from a 
thicket, and muttering to himself, ' ' There ain't no 
speckerlation there," And when the way became 
altt^ther inscrutable, — " Waal, this is a reg'lar 
random scoot of a rigmarole." As some one re- 
marked, "The dictiouaiyin his hands is like clay 
ill the hands of the potter." A petrifaction was 
ii "■ kind of a hard-wood chemical git-up," 

There is no conceit, we ai'e apt to say, like that 
liorn of isolation irom the world, and there are 
uo such conceited people as those who have liverf 
ill their Uvea in the woods. Phelps was, however, 
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ansophiaticated in his until tlie advent of strnn- 
gers into liis life, wlio brought in literature and 
varioua other disturbing influenoos. I am sorry 
to any that the effect has been to taku off some- 
thing of the bloom of his simplicity, and to ele- 
vnte liim into an oracle. I supiKiae (his is inevi- 
table as soon aa one goes into print ; and Phelps 
has gone into print in tho local papers. He 'las 
been bitten with the liternry "git-up." Justly 
regarding most of the Adirondack literature as a 
"perfect fizzle," he iias himself projected a work, 
and written much on the natural history of his 
region. Long ago he made a large map of the 
mountain country; and, until recent surveys, it 
was the only one that could lay any claim to ac- 
curacy. His historj* is no doubt original in form. 
and unconventional in expression. Like most of 
the writers of the seventeenth century, and the 
court ladies and gentlemen of the eigliteenlii cen- 
tury, he is an independent speller. Writing of 
his work on the Adirondacka, he aaya, " If I 
lliould ever live to get this wonderful thing writ- 
^, I expect it will ahow one thing, if no more; 
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nod that is, that every thiog has an opposite. 1 
expect to show in this that literature has an oppo- 
site, if I do not show any thing els. We could 
not enjoy tho blessings and happiness of riteoua- 
nesB if we did not know innicuty was in the 
world : in fact, there would be no riteousness with- 
out innicutj." Writing also of his great enjoy- 
ment of being in the woods, especially since he 
has had the society there of some people he 
names, he adds, "And since I have Literature, 
Siance, and Art all spread about on the green 
moss of the mountain woods or the gi'avell banks 
of acristlestream, it seems like finding i-oses, hon- 
eyauckels, and violets on a crisp brown cliff in 
December. You know T don't believe much in 
the religion of seramony ; but any riteous thing 
that has life and spirit in it is food for me." I 
unist not neglect to mention an essay, continued 
in several numbers of his local paper, on " The 
Growth of the Tree," in which he demoUshes the 
theory of Mr. Greeley, whom he calls "one of 
tho best v^etable philosophers," about " growth 
trithout seed." He treats of the office of sap. 
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" All trees have eome kind of sap and eome kind 
of operation of sap flowing in their eeason," — 
the dissemination of seeds, the processes of 
growth, the power of healing wounds, the pro- 
portion of roots to branches, &c. Speaking of 
the latter, he sajs, " I have thought it would be 
one of the greatest curiosities on earth to see a 
thrifty growing maple or elm, that had grown on a 
deep soil inten'al to be two feet in diameter, to be 
raised clear into the air with every root and fibre 
down lo the minutest thread, all entirely cleared 
of soil, BO that every particle could be eeen in its 
natural position. I think it would astonish even 
the wise ones." From his instinctive eympathy 
with nature, he often credits vegetable oi^anism 
with "instinctive judgment." "Observation 
teaches us that a tree is given powerful instincts, 
which would almost appear to omoimt to judg- 
ment in some cases, to provide lo. jta own wants 
and necessities." 

Here our study must csase. When the prinii- 
Uve man comes into literature, he is no longei 
primitive. 




GAHFING OUT. 

^UU>/^|T spema to be agreed that civilization is 
Mh jU kept up only by a conataDt effort : Nature 
' '■ "I claims ita own speedily wlien tlie effort is 
relaxe'l. If you clear a patch of fertile ground 
in tile forest, uproot the stumps, and plaut it, 
year after year, in potatoes and maize, you say 
you have subdued it. But, if you leave it for a 
season or two, a kind of barbarism seems to steal 
out upon it from the circling woods ; coarse grass 
ftud brambles cover it; bushes spring up in a 
wild tangle ; the raspberry and the blackberry 
flower aud fruit, and the humoroufi bear feeds 
upon them. The last state of that ground is 
worse than the first. 

Perhaps the cleared spot is called EphesuB. 



There ia a splendid dty on the plain ; there ara 
temples and theatres on the hills ; the commerce 
t>f the world seeks its ])ort ; the luxury of the 
Orient flows through its marble streets. You are 
■.here one day when the sea has receded ; the 
pl&in 13 a. pestilent marsh; the temples, the 
theatres, the lofty gates, have sunken and cram- 
bled, and the wild-brier runs over them ; and, as 
you grow pensive in the most desolate place in 
the world, a bandit lounges out of a tomb, and 
offers to reheve you of all that which creates 
artiScial distinctiona in society. The liigher the 
civilization has risen, tlie more ahjcct is the des- 
olation of barbarism that ensues. The most 
melancholy spot in the Adirondacks is not a 
tMnarack-swamp, where the traveller wades in 
moss and mire, and the atmosphere is composed 
of equal active parts of black-flies,* mosquitoes, 
and midges, it ib the inllage of the Adirondac^k 
Iron -Works, where the streets of gaunt houses are 
falling to pieces, tenantless ; the fnctory-wlieels 
aave stopped ; the furnacef are in rains ; the iron 
and wooden machinery is strewn about in helplosn 






detachment; and heaps or chsrooal, ore, sad 
■lag. proclaim an arrested indastiy. Beside this 
deserted village, even Calamity Pood, BhaDow, 
eedgy, with its ra^ed shores of stunted fiis, 
and ila melaacholy shatl that maite the spot 
where the proprietor of the iron-worka acddent- 
ally shot himself, is cheerful. 

The insdnct of barbarism that leads people 
periodicaUy to throw aside the habits of civiliza- 
tion, and seek the freedom and discomfort of the 
woods, is explicable enough ; but it is not so 
easy to understand why this passion should be 
strongest in those who are most refined, and most 
trained in intellectual and social fastidiousness. 
Philistinism and shoddy do not like the woods, 
unless it becomes fashionable to do so ; and then, 
as speedily as possible, they introduce their arti- 
ficial luxuries, and reduce the hfe in the wilder- 
ress to the vulgarity of a well-fed picnic. It is 
they who have strewn the Adirondacks with 
papcf . )lIaTs and tin cans. The real enjoyment 
of camping and tramping in the woods lies in a 
return to primitive conditions of lodging, drc 
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and food, in as total an escape as may be &om 
the requirements of civilization. And it remains 
to be explained why this is enjoyed most by those 
who are most highly civilized. It is wonderful 
to see how easily the restraints of society fall 
off. Of course it is not true that coui-tcsy 
depends upon clothes with the best people ; but, 
with others, behavior haugs ahnost entirely upon 
dress. Many good habits are easily got rid of 
in the woods. Doubt sometimes seems to be felt 
whether Sunday is a legal holiday there. It be- 
comes a question of casuistry with a clergymau 
whether he may shoot at a mark on Sunday, if 
none of his congregation are present. He in- 
tends no harm : he only gratifies a curiosity to 
see if he can hit the mark. Where shall he draw 
the line? Doubtless he might throw a stone at a 
chipmunk, or shout at a loon. Might he fire at a 
mark with an air-gun that makes no noise ? He 
will not fish or hunt on Sunday (although he is 
no more likely to catch any thing that day than 
on any other) ; but may he eat trout that the 
guide has caught on Sunday, if the guide swears 



bo 2aught them Saturday night? Is there Bach s 
thing as a vacation in religion? How mudi of 
our \-irtue do we owe to inherited habits ? 

I am not at all sure whether this desire to 
camp outside of civllizatiDn is creditable to ha- 
man nature, or otherwise. We hear sometimes 
that the Turk has been merely camping for four 
centuries in Euro|)e. I suspect that many of us 
are, after ail, really camping temporarily in civil- 
ized conditions ; and that going into the wilder- 
ness is an escape, longed for, into our natural 
and preferred state. Consider what this " camp- 
ing out" is, that is confessedly so agreeable to 
people most delicately reared. I have no desire 
to exaggerate its delights. 

The Adirondack wilderness is essentially un- 
broken. A few bad roads that penetrate it, a few 
jolting wagons that traverse them, n few bam- 
like boarding-houses on the edge of the forest, 
where the boarders are soothed by patent coffee, 
and stimulated to unnatural gayety by Japan tea, 
and experimented on by unique cookery, do little 
to destroy the savage fasdnation of the re^ 



In half an hour, at any point, one can put him- 
eelf into solitude and every deBirable discomfort. 
The party that covets the experience of the camp 
oomea down to primitive conditions of dreas and 
equipment. There are guides and porters to 
carry the blanketa for beds, the raw provisions, 
and the camp equipage ; and the motley party of 
the temporarily decivUized files into the woods, 
and begins, perhaps by a road, perhaps on a 
trail, its exhilarating and wenry march. The 
exhilaration arises partly from the casting aside 
of restraint, partly from the adventure of explo- 
ration ; and the weariness, from the interminable 
toil of bad walking, a heavy pack, and the grim 
monotony of trees and bushes, that shut out all 
prospect, except an occasional glimpse of the sky. 
Mountains are painfully climbed, streams forded, 
lonesome lakes paddled over, long and muddy 
" carries " traversed. Fancy tJiis party the vio 
tim of jMlitical exile, banished by the law, and a 
mors sorrowful march could not be imagined ; 
but the voluntary hardship beeomea pleasure, 
and it is undeniable that the spirits of the party 
rise as the difficnltiee increase. 
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For this straggling and stumblrig band 1 
world is young again : it has come to the begin- 
ning of things ; it ha^ cut loose Jrom tradition, 
and is free to make a home anywhere : the more- 
incnt has aJl the promise of a revolution. All 
this virginal freshness inrites the primitive in- 
stincta of play and disorder. The free range 
of the forests suggests endless possibilities of 
exploration and possession. Perhaps we are 
treading where man since the creation never 
trod before ; perhaps the waters of this bubbling 
spring, which we deepen by scraping out the 
decoyed leaves and the black earth, have never 
been tasted before, except by the wild denizens 
of these woods. We cross the trails of lurking 
animals, — paths that heighten our sense of 
seclusion from the world. The hammering of 
the infrequent woodpecker, the call of the lonely 
bird, the drumming of the solitary partridge, — 
ail these sounds do but emphasize the lonesome- 
ness of nature. The roar of the mountain brook, 
dashing over its bed o" pebbles, rising out of the 
ravine, and spreading, as it were, a, mist of sotu 
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fhroQgh all the forest (cootinuouB beating vravce, 
that have tho ibythm of ctornity i^ them), and ' 
the fitful movement of the air-tides through the 
balsams and firs and the giant pines, — how these 
grand Bymphonies shut out the little exaspera- 
tions of our vexed life I It seems easy to begiii 
life over again on the simplest terms. Probably 
it is not so much the desire of the congregation 
to escape from the preacher, or of the preacher 
to escape from himself, that drives sophisticateij 
people into the wilderness, aa it is tho uneon- 
quered craving for primitii'c simplicity, tho revolt 
against the everlasting dress-parade of our civili- 
zation. From this monatroua pomposity even 
the artificial ruisticity of a Petit Trianon is a 
ixjlief. It was only human nature that the jaded 
Frenchman of the regency should ran away to 
the New World, and live in a foreat-hut with an 
Indian squaw ; although he found little satisfac- 
tion in his act of heroism, unless it was talked 
about at Versailles. 

"When our trampers come, late in the after- 
noon, to the bank of a lovely lake where tliey 



purpose to enter the primitive life, every thing ia 
waiting for them in vii^n expectation. There is 
a little promontory jutting into the lake, and 
eloping down to a sandy bcat-h, on which the 
watci-s idly lapse, and shoals of red-fins and 
siiiners come to greet the stranger; the forest 
tB untouched liy the axe ; the tender green 
sweeps the water's edge; ranks of slender firs 
are marehalled by the shore ; clumps of white- 
birch stems shine in satin purity among the ever- 
greens ; the boles of giant spruces, mapk'S, and 
oaks, lifting high their crowns of foliage, stretch 
away in endless galleries and arcades ; through 
the ehiiting leaves the sunshine falls upon the 
brown earth; overhead are fragments of blue 
sky ; under the boughs and in chance ojxininga 
appear the bluer lalie and the outline of the 
gracious mountains. The discoverers of this 
paradise, which they have entered to destroy, 
notfi the babbhng of the brook that flows close at 
hand ; they hear the splash of the leaping fish ; 
thej- listen to tlie sweet, metallic song of the 
evening thrush, and the chatter of the red 
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iqairrel, wbo angrily challenges their right to ba 
there. But the moment of sentiment paaaes. 
This party has conic here to eat and to sleep, 
and not to encourage Nature in her poetic atti- 
tudlDlzing. 

The spot for a shanty ia selected. This aide 
shall be its opening, towards the lake ; and in 
trovA, of it the lire, so that the smoke shall diiTt 
into the but, and disuourage tbc moequitoes ; 
yonder shall be the cook's fire and the path to 
the spring. 'J'iie whole colony bestir themselves 
in the foundation of a new home, — an ontcrprisa 
that has all the fascination, and none of the 
danger, of a veritable new settlement in the wil- 
dcrneaa. The axes of the guides resonnd in the 
echoing spaces ; great trunks fall with a crash ; 
vistas are opened towards the lake and the moun- 
tains. The spot for the shanty is cleared of 
underbrush; forked stakes are driven into tlie 
ground, cross-pieces are laid on them, and poles 
eloping back to the ground. In an incredible 
space of time there is the skeleton of a house, 
wliich is entirely open in front. The roof and 



ddes must be covered. For this purpose 1 
tnuiks of great spruces are skianed. The wood- " 
man rims the bark near the foot of the tree, ta.A 
again six feet above, and slashes it i>erpendicii- 
lurly ; then, with a blunt stick, he crowds off this 
thick hide exactly as an ox is skinned. It needs 
bnt a few of these skins to cover the roof; 
they make a perfectly water-tight roof, escepi 
when it rains. Meantime, busy hands ban 
gathered boughs of the spmce and the feathery 
balsam, and shingled the ground underneath th 
shanty for a bed. It is an aromatic bed: i 
theory it is elastic and consoling. Upon it « 
spread the blankets. The sleepers, of all eexe 
and ages, are to lie there in a row, their feet 1 
the fire, and their heads under the edge of tin 
Blojiing roof. Nothing could be better contrived 
I'he fire is in front : it is not a fire, but a confln 
gration — a vast heap of green logs set on fire— 
of pitch, and split dead-wood, and crackling t 
earns, raging and roaring. By the time twiUgh^ 
falls, the cook has prepared supper. Every thing! 
has been cooked in a tin pail and a skillet,— 




potatoes, tea, pork, mutton, elapjacks. Yon 
wonder how every tiling could have been prepared 
in BO Itw utensils. When you oat, tlie wonder 
ceases : e^-ery thing might have been cooked in 
one pail. It is a noble meal ; and nobly is it 
disposed of by these amateur savages, eittjog 
about upon logs and roots of trees. Never were 
there such potatoes, never beans that seemed to 
have more of the bean in them, never such curly 
pork, never trout with more Indian-meal on 
them, never mutton more distinctly sheepy ; and 
the tea, drunk out of a tin cup, with a lump of 
maple-sugar dissolved in it, — it is the sort of 
tea that takes hold, lifts the hair, and dbposes 
the drinker to anecdote and hihiriousness. There 
is no deception about it : it tastes of tannin and 
spruce and creosote. Every thing, in short, has 
the flavor of the wilderness and a, free life. It is 
idyllic. And yet, with all our sentimentality, 
there is nothing feeble about the cooking. The 
slapjacks are a solid job of work, made to last, 
und not go to pieces in a person's stomach like 
ft trivial bun : we might record on iliem, in cunei- 
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form characters, our incipient civilization; 
ftiture generations would doubtless tarn them i 
as Acadian bricks. Good, robust Tictuids i 
what the ijrimitiTe man wants. 

Darkness falls Hiiddenly. Ontside the ring ■ 
light from our conflagration the woods are bla 
There is a tremendous impression of iaolati<fl 
and lonesomeness in our situation. We arc the 
prisoners of the night. The woods never seemed 
BO vast and mj-stcrious. The trees are gigant» 
There are noises that we do not understand,* 
mysterious winds passing overhead, and ramblij 
in the great galleries, tree-trunks grinding agui 
each other, undeflnable stirs and uneasinee 
The shapes of those who pass into the dimnee^ 
are outlined in monstrous proportions. The 
spectres, seated about in the glare of the fire, 
talk about appearances and presentiments and 
rehgion. The guides cheer the night with beai^ 
Sghts, and catamount eneountera, and frozen-to- 
death experiences, and simple tales of great 
proUxity and no point, and jokes of primitive 
lucidity. We hear catamounts, and the stealthy 
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tread of things in the leaves, and the hooting of J 
owls, and, when Uio moon rises, tlio laughter of j 
the loon. Every thing is Btrange, Bpectral, faed- ■ 
nating. 

By and by we get our positions in the shanty \ 
for the night, and arrange the row of sleepers. 
The shanty has become a smoke-house by thia i 
time ; waves of smoke roll into it fi'om the fire. ] 
It is only by Ij'ing down, and getting the head 
well under the eaves, that one can breathe. No 
one can find her " things ; " nobody has a pillow. 
At length the row is laid out, with the solemn 
protestation of intention to sleep. The wind, 
shifting, drives away the smoke. Good-night ia 
said a hundred limes ; positions are re-adjusted, 
more last words, new shifting atiout, final re- 
marks ; it is al! so eomfortahle and romantic ; 
and then silence. Silence continues for a minute. 
ITie fire flashes up ; all the row of heads is lifted 
up simultaneously to watch it ; showers of sporka 
sail aloft into the blue night ; the vast vuult of 
greenery is a fairy si>ectacle. How the spa ks 
mount and twinkle and disappear like tropical 



Bre-flies, and all the leaves murmur, and clap 
their bauds ! Some of the eparks do EOt go out: 
we see them flnming in the sky when the flame 
of the Arc has d!e<i down- Well, good-night, 
dood-night. More folding of the arras to sleep ; 
more grumbling about the hardness of a hand- 
bag, or the insufflciency of a pocket-handkerchief, 
for a pillow. Good-night. Was that a remark? 
— something about a root, a stub in the ground 
sticking into the back. " You couldn't lie along 
a hair?" — " WeU, nor here's another stub." 
It needs but a moment for the conversation to 
become general, — about roots under the shoulder, 
stubs in the back, a ridge on which it is imiK>s- 
sible for the sleeper to balance, the non-elasticily 
of boughs, the hardness of the ground, the heat, 
Jie smoke, the chilly air. Subjects of remarks 
multiply. The whole camp is awake, and ctat- 
tering like an ariary. The owl is also awake ; 
but the guides who ai-e asleep outside make more 
noise than the owls. Water is wanted, and ia 
Landed about in a dipper. Everj'bodj is yawn- 
ing ; everybody is now determined to go to sleej 
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\i good earnest. A last good-niglit. There is 
tn appalling silence. It is interrupted in the 
aiost natural way in the world. Somebodj has 
^ot the start, and gone to Bleep. He proclaims 
;he fact. He seems to have been brought up on 
the seashore, and to know how to make all the 
deep-toned noisea o[ the restless ocean. He is I 
also like a war-horse ; or, it is suggested, like a 
saw-horse. How maUgnantly he snorts, and 
breaks olf short, and at once begins again in 
another key ! One head is raised after another. 

"Who is that?" 

" Somebody punch him." 

"Turn him over," 

" Reason with him." 

The sleeper is turned over. The turn was a 
mistake. He was before, it appears, on his most 
agreeable side. The camp rises in indignation. 
The sleeper sits up iii bewildei-ment. Before he 
can go off again, two or three others have pre- 
ceded him. They are all alike. Yon never can 
Judge what a person is when he is awake. There 
ftte here half a dozen disturbers of the peace who 
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should be put in eolitaiy conGDcment. At 
□ight, Khen a philosopher crawls out to sit 
log by the fire, and smoke a pipe, a duet in tenoi 
and mezzo-soprano is going on iu the ehanly, 
with a chorus always coming in at the wrong time.. 
Those who are not asleep want to know why 
smoker doesn't go to bed. He 
get 8ome water, to throw on another log, to 
what time it is, to note whether it looks like ri 
A buzz of conversation arises. She is sui' 
heard something behind the shaot}'. He says it 
is all nonsense. " Perhaps, however,it might be 
a mouse." 

" Mercy ! Are there mice? " 

"Plenty." 

"Then that's what I heard nibbling 1^ i 
head. I sha'n't sleep a wink I Do the; bite? 

"No, they nibble; scarcely ever take a iiill! 
bite out," 

"It's honid! " 

Towards morning it grows chilly 
have let the fire go out; the blankets wUl s! 
down. Anxiety begins to be expressed about 
dawn. 
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'What time does the Bun rise?" 

"Awful early. Did you sleep?" 

" Not a wink. And j'Oii? " 

" In six>ts. I'm going to dig up thia root as 
Boon ns it is light enough." 

" See that mist on the lake, and the tight just 
coming on the Gothica ! I'd no idea it was so 
cold i all the first part of the night I waa roasted." 

" What were they talking about all night? " 

When the party crawls out to the early break- 
fast, after it has washed its faces in the lake, it 
is disoi'gatiized, but cheerful. Nobody admits 
much sleep ; but cveiybody is refreshed, and de- 
clares it delightful. It is the fVesli air all night 
that invigorates ; or maybe it is the tea, or the 
slapjacks. The guides Imve erected a table of 
spinice bark, wiui Ticnchcs at the sides; so that 
breakfast is taken in form. It is served on tin 
p7ates and oak chips. After breakfast begins the 
day's work. It may be a mountain -climbing ex- 
pedition, or rowing and angling in the lake, or 
fishing for trout in some stream two or three miles 
distant. Nobody can stir far from camp without^ 
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ft guide. Haminocks are swung, bowers 
built, novel-reading begins, worsted work ftp^ 
pears, cards are shuffled and dealt. Tlie day 
passes in absolute freedom from responsibility to 
one's self. At uigbt, when the expeditions re- 
turn, the camp resumes it3 animation. Adven- 
tures are recounted, every statement of the 
narrator being disputed and ai'gued. Everybody 
has become an adept in wood-craft ; but nobody 
credits his neighbor with like instinct. Society 
getting resolved into its elements, conMence ia 
gone. 

Wliilst the hilarious party are at supper, a drop 
or two of rain falls. The bead guide is appealed 
to. Is it going to rain? He saj-s it does rain. 
But will it be a rainy night? The guide goes 
down to the lake, looks at the sky, and concludes, 
that, if the wind sbifta a p'int more, there ia no 
telling what sort of weather we shall have. Mean- 
time the drops patter thicker on the leaves over- 
head, and the leaves, ic tm'n, pass the water down 
to the table ; the sky darkens ; the wind rises ; 
there is a kind of shiver in the woods ; and wti 
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flcud away into the shanty, takiDg the remains of 
our supper, and eating it as best we can. The 
rain increases. The fire sputters and fumes. All 
the trees arc dfipping, dripping, and the grouncl 
is wet. We cannot step out-doors without get- 
ting a drenching, liike sheep, we are penned in 
the little hut, where no one can stand erect. 
The rain swirls into tho open fVont, and wetRl 
the hottom of the blankets. The smoke drivet' 
in. We curl up, and enjoy ourselves. The 
guides at length conclude that it is going to be 
damp. The dismal situation sets us all into good 
spirits ; and it is later than the night before when 
we crawl under our blankets, sure this time of a 
sound sleep, lulled by the storm and tlie rain re- 
sounding on the bark roof. How much better off 
we arc than many a shelterless wretch ! We are 
as snug as dry herrings. At the moment, how- 
ever, of dropping off to sleep, somebody unfortu- 
nately notes a drop of water on his face ; this ia 
followed by another drop ; in an instant a stream 
Is established. He moves his head to a diy place. 
Scarcely has he done so, when he feels a dan)i> 
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ness in bis back. Reaching Lis band outside, 

he finds & puddle of wat«r soaking through bis 
blanket. By lliis time, somebody inquires if 
it is possible tbat the roof leaks. One man bas 
a stream of water under bim ; another says it is 
comiug into his ear. The roof appears to be a 
discriminating sieve. Those who are dry see no 
need of such a fuss. The man iu the corner 
spreads his umbrella, and the protective measure 
is resented by bis neighbor. In the darkness 
there is recrimination. One of the guides, who 
is summoned, suggests that the rubber blankets 
be passed out, and spread over the roof. The iu- 
matea disUke the proposal, saying that a shower- 
bath is no worse than a tub-bath. The rain con- 
tinues to soak down. The Are is only half ali\c. 
The bedding is damp. Some sit up, if they cud 
fmd a dry spot to sit on, and smoke. Ileartleaa 
observations are made. A few sleep. And the 
night wears on. The morning opens cheerless, 
Tlie sky is still leaking, and so is the sbantj'. 
The guides bring in a half-cooked breakfast. The 
roof is patched up. There are revivuig signs 
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breaking away, deluaive signs that create mo- 
mentary exhilaration. Even if the storm clears, 
the woods are soaked, Tliero is no chance of 
Btirriag. The world is only ten feet square. 

This life, without responsibility or clean clothes, 
may continue as long as the reader desires. 
There are those who would like to live in this free 
fashion forever, taking rain and sun as heaven 
pleases ; and there are some souls so constituted 
that they cannot exist more than tliree days with- 
out their worldly baggage. Taking the party 
altogether, from one cause or another it is likely 
to strike camp sooner than was intended. And 
the stricken camp is a melancholy sight. The 
woods have been despoiled ; ti.o stumps are ugly ; 
the bushes are scorched ; the pinc-!eaf-strewn 
earth is trodden into mire ; the landing looks like 
a cattle-ford ; the ground is Uttered with all the 
unsightly debris of a hand-to-hand life ; the dis- 
mantled shanty is a shabby object ; the charred 
and blackened logs, where the fii-e blazed, sug- 
gest the extinction of family life. Man has 
wrought his usual wrong upon Nature, and he can 
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save his self-respect only by moving to virgin 
forests. 

And move to them he will, the next season, if 
not this. For he who has once experienced the 
fascination of the woods-life never escapes its en- 
ticement : in the memory nothing remains but its 
charm. 
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R^tglT tlie south end of Keene Valley, in tlie 
iH&iJ Ailiroiidncke, staiide Noon Mark, 
'~ ''" sliniielj- peak tliirty-five liiindred feet 
ahoi'e tlie sea, which, with the aid of the b 
tells the Keene people when it is time to eat I 
dinner. From ite summit ytni look south into ft ' 
I'jist wilderneaa basin, a grtiat stretch of forest 
little trodden, and out of whose bosom you can 
hear IVora the heights on a still day the loud 
murmur of the Boquet, Tliis basin of unbroken 
green rises away to the aouth and south-east into 
the rocky heights of Dix's Peak and Nipple Top, 
— the latter a local name which neither the 
mountain nor the fastidious tourist is able to 
ehake off. Indccil, so long as Ihe mountain 




Ire-ffies, and all the leaves murmur, and clap 
tbejr hands I Some of lite sparks do not go out : 
we see them fl-jminir in the sky when the flame 
of the fire has died down. Well, good-night, 
good-tught. More folding of the arms to sleep ; 
Okore gnunbling about the hardness of a hand- 
bag, or the insulficiency of a pocket-handkerchief. 
for a pillow. Good-night. Was that a remark? 
— aoroelbing about a root, a stub in the ground 
sticking into the back. '■ Tou couldn't he along 
a litur?" — "Well, no: here's another stub." 
It needs but a moment for the conversation to 
become general, — about roots under the should' 
stubs iu the back, a ridge on which it is 
Bible for the sleeper to balance, the i 
of boughs, the hardness of the ground, the heat, 
Jie smoke, the chilly air. Subjects of remarks 
multiply. The whole camp is awake, and chat- 
tering like an aviary. The owl is also airako; 
but the guides who are asleep outside make more 
Doisc than the owls. Water is wanted, and is 
handed about in a dipper. Everj'body is yawn- 
lug ; everybody ia now determined to go to sleep 
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CAMPora OUT. 



'.. good earnest. A last good-night. There is 
tn appalliog silenco. It is interrupted in the 
LBOst natural way in the world. Somebody has 
^ot the start, and gone to elccp. He proclaims 
;he fact. IIo seeciB to haro been brought up on 
the eeasboro, and to know how to make all the 
deep-toned noises of the restless ocean. He ia 
also like a war-horse ; or, it is suggested, like a 
saw-horse. How malignantly be snorts, and 
breaks off short, and at onoc begins again In 
another key I One bead is raised after another. 

"Who is that?" 

" Somebody punch him." 

"Turn him over." 

" Reason with him." 

The sleeper is turned over. The turn waa a 
mistake. He was before, it ajqwars, on bis most 
agreeable side. The camp rises in indignation. 
The sleeper sits up lii bawilderment. Before be 
can go off again, two or three others have pre- 
ceded him. They are all abkc. You never can 
Judge what a person is when be is awake. There 
U« here half a dozen disturbers of the peace who 
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considerable falls, and tumbled down cascades. 
The descent, however, was made easy by the 
fact that it rained, and every footstep was yield- 
ing and slippery. Why sane people, often 
church-roeiDbera respectably connected, will sub- 
ject themselves to this sort of treatment, — be 
wet to the skin, braised by the rocks, and flung 
about among the bushes and dead wood until the 
most necessary part of theii- apparel hangs in 
Bbreda, — is one of the delightful mysteries of 
these woods. I suspect that every man is at 
heart a roving animal, and likes, at intervals, to 
revert to the condition of the boar and the 
catamount. 

There is no trail through Hunter's Pass, 
which, as I have intimated, is the least fre- 
quented portion of this wilderness. Yet wa 
were surprised to find a wel!-beaten path a con- 
siderable portion of the way and wherever a path 
is possible. It was not a mere deer's runway : 
these are found everywhere in the mountains. 
It is trodden by other and larger animals, and 
tB, no doubt, the highway of beasts. It bean 
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' \ marks of having been bo for a long period, and 

probably a period long ago. Large animals are 

I not common iu these woods now, and you seldom 

I meet any thing fiercer than the timid deer and 

I the gentle bear. But iu days gone by Hunter's 

! Pass was the highway of the whole caravan of 

' animals who were continually going backwards 

f and forwards, in the aimless, roaming way that 

beasts have, between Mud Fond and the Boquet 

i Basin. I ibink I can see now the procession of 

them between the heights of Dix and Nipple 

I Top ; the ellc and the moose shambling along, 

I cropping the twigs ; the heavy bear lounging by 

with his exploring nose [ the frightened deer 

trembling at every twig that snapped beneath 

I his little hoofs, intent on tlio lily-pads of the 

pond ; tbc raccoon and the hedgehog, sidhng 

I along; and the velvet -footed panther, insouciaiit 

and conscienceless, scenting the patii with & 

I curioQB glow in his eye, or crouching in nn over- 

[ hanging tree read;' to drop into the procession at 

the right moment. Night and day, year after 

year, I see them going by, witched by the I'ed 
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fox and the comfortably clad sable, and griDiied 
at by the black cat, — the innoceDt, the vicioas, 
the timid and the savage, the shy and the bold, 
the chattering slanderer and the screamii^ 
prowler, the indostrioas and the peaceful, the 
tree-top critic and the crawling biter, — just as 
it is elsewhere. It makes me blush for my 
species when I think of it. This charming 
society is nearly extinct now : of the lai^er ani- 
oials there only remain the bear, who minds his 
own business more thoroughly than any person I 
know, and the deer, who would like to be fidendly 
with men, but whose winning face and gentle 
ways are no protection from the savageness of 
man, and who is treated with the same unpitying 
destruction as the snarling catamount. I have 
read in history that the amiable natives of His- 
paniola fared no better at the hands of the brutal 
Spaniards than the fierce and warlike Caribs. 
As society is at present constituted in Christian 
countries, I would rather for my own security be 
n cougar than a fawn. 
There is not much of romantic interest in the 
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AdiroDdacks. Out of the books of daring trav- 
cllcrs, nothing. I do not know that the Kecnc 
Valley has any history. The mountains always 
stood here, and the An Sable, flowing now in 
shallows and now in rippling reaches over the 
sands and pebbles, has for ages filled the air with 
continuous and soothing sounds. Before the 
Vermonters broke into it some three-quarters of 
a century ago, and made meadows of its bottoms 
and sugar-camps of its fringing woods, T suppose 
the red Indian lived here in his usual discomfort, 
and was as restless as his successors, the summer 
boarders. But the streams were full of trout 
then, and the moose and the elk left their broad 
tracks on the sands of the river. But of the 
Indian there is no trace. There is a mound in 
the valley, much like a Tel in the country of 
Bashan beyond the Jordan, that may have been 
built by some pre-historic race, and may contain 
treasure and the seated figure of a preserved 
chieftain on his slow way to Paradise. What the 
gentle and accomplished race of the Mound- 
Suilders should want in this savage region where 
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the frost kills the early potatoes and stunts the 
scanty oats, I do not know. I have seen no 
traco of them, except this Tel, and one other 
slight relic, nbich csme to light last euinmer, and 
is uot enoagh tij. found the history of a. laca 
upon. 

Some workingmen, getting etoue from the hill- 
side OQ one of the little plateaus, for a house- 
cellar, discovered, partly embedded, a piece of 
pottery unique in this region. With the unerrii^ 
instinet of workmen in regard to antiquities, they 
thrust a crowbar through it, and broke the bowl 
into several pieces. The joint fragments, how- 
ever, give U9 the form of the dish. It is a bowl 
about nine inches high and eight inches across, 
made of red clay, bated but not glazed. The 
bottom Is round, the top flares into four comers, 
and the rim is rudely but rather artistically orna- 
mented with criss-cross scratches made when the 
clay was soft. The vessel is made of clay not 
/ound about here, and it is one that the Indians 
formerly living here could not form. Was it 
brongbt here by roving Indians who may have 
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made aa expcdilioo to the Ohio ; was it passed 
from tribe to tribe ; or did it belong to a lace 
that occupied Ibe country before the Indian, and 
who have left traces of tlieir civilized skill in pot- 
tery scattered all over the continent? 

If 1 could establish tbe fact that this jar was 
made by a pre-historic race, we should then have 
four generations in this lo^'cly valley ; — the amia- 
ble Pre-Historic people (whose gentle deaoend- 
ants were probably killed by the Spaniards in the 
West Indies) ; the Red Indians ; the Keene Flat- 
ers (from Vermont) ; and the Summer Boarders, 
to say nothing of the various races of animaU 
who have been unable to live here since the ad- 
vent of tbe Summer Boarders, the val'ey t^ing 
not productive enough to sustain both. This 
last incursion has been more destructive to the 
noble serenity of the forest than all the pre- 
ceding. 

But we are wandering from Hunter's Pass. 
The western walls of it are formed by the preci- 
pices of Nipple Top, not so striking nor so bare 
DB the great elides of Diz which glisten in the 
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BUD like silver, but rough and reijellmg, and con- 
Bequently alluring. I have a great desire to 
scale them. I have alwaj-s had an unreasonable 
vrish lo explore Ihe rough summit of this crabbed 
hill, which is too broken and ja^cd for pleasure 
and not high enough for glorj-. This desire was 
stimulated hy a legend related by our guide thai 
night in the Mud Pond cabin. The guide had 
never been through the pass before ; although he 
was familiar with the region, and had ascended 
Kipple Top in the winter in pursuit of the sable. 
The storj' he told doesn't amount to much, — 
none of the guides' stories do, faithfully reported, 
— and I should not have believed it if I had not 
had a good deal of leisure on my hands at the 
time, and been of a willing mind, and I may 
say in rather of a starved condition as to any 
romance in tliia region. 

The guide said then — and he mentioned It 
casually, in reply to our inquiries about ascend- 
ing the mountain — that there was a cave high 
up among the precipices on the south-east side 
of jN'ipplc Top. He scarcely volunteered tlie 
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InformatioD, and with secmiog reluctance gave 
us any particulars about it. I alwaj-s admire this 
art by which the accomplished story-teller lets 
his listener drag the reluctant tale of the mar\-el- 
loua from him, and makes j'on in a. manner re- 
spoDsible for its improbability. If this is well 
managed, ihc listener is always eager to beUevc a 
great deal more than tlie romancer seems willing 
to tell, and always resents the assumed reserva- 
tions and doubts of the latter. 

There were strange reports about this cave 
when the old guide was a boy, and even then iU 
very existence had become legendary. Nobody 
knew exactly where it was, bnt there was no 
doubt that it had been inhabited. Hunters in 
the forests south of Dix had seen a light late at 
night twinkling through the trees high up the 
mountain, and now and then a niddy glare as 
from tbe tlaring-up of a furnace. Settlers were 
few in the wilderuess then, and all the inhabitants 
were well known. If the cave was inhabited, it 
nmst be bj' strangers, and by men who had some 
purpose in seeking this seclusion and 



eluding obsenation. If euspidous cliaracten 
were Been about Port Hcnrj', or if anj sadi 
landed from the Bteamere on the shore of Labo 
ChampIaiD, it was impossiblG to identity tbem 
with these invaders who were never seen. Thar 
not being seen did not, however, prevent tlie 
growth of the belief in their existence. Littlft 
indications and rumors, each trivial in itself, be- 
came a mass of testimony that could not be dis"' 
posed of because »f its verj- indefinite neas, but 
which appealed strongly to man's noblest faculty, 
hia imagination, or credulity. 

The cave existed ; and it was inhabited by men 
who come and went on mysterious errands, and 
transacted their business by night. What this 
baud of adventurers or desperadoes lived on, 
bow they conveyed their food through the track- 
less woods to their high eyrie, and what could 
induce men to seek such a retreat, were questions 
discussed, but never settled. Tiiey might be ban- 
ditti ; but there was nothing to plunder in these 
savage wilds, and, in fact, robberies and raids, 
eiUier In the settlements of the hills or the dis- 
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tant lake ahore were unknown. In another age, 
these might have been liertnits, holy men who 
had retired from the world to feed the vanity of 
their godliness in a spot where they were BQ^ect 
neither to interraption nor comparison ; tliey 
woald have had a ahrine in the cave, and an 
image of the Blessed Virgin, with a lamp always 
barning before it and sending out its mellow light 
over the savage waste. A more probable notion 
was that they were romantic Frenchmen who had 
grown weary of vice and i-efincment together, — 
possibly pritioes, expectants of tiie throne, Bour- 
bon remainders, named Williams or otherwise, 
nnhatched eggs, so to speak, of kings, who had 
withdrawn out of observation to wait for the 
next turn-over in Paris. Frenchmen do snoh 
things. If they were not Frenchmen, they 
might be horse-thieves or criminals, escaped from 
justice or from the friendly state-prison of New 
York. This last supposition was, however, more 
violent than the others, or seems so to us in this 
day of graee. For what well-bronght-np New 
York ciim^i would be so insana as to run awav 
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from hia political friends the keepers, frt.m the 
easity-had compaDiooship of his pals outside, and 
from the society of hia criminal lawyer, and, in 
short, to put himself into the depths of a wiider- 
nesB oat of which escape, when escape was 
desired, is a good deal more difScult than it is 
out of the swarmiDg jails of the Empire State? 
Besides, how foolish for a man, if he were a 
really hardened and professional criminal, ha^-ing 
established connections and a regular business, 
to run away from the governor's pardon, which 
might have difficulty in finding him in the craggy 
bosom of Nipple Top ! 

This gang of men — there is some doubt 
whether they were accompanied by women — 
gave little evidence in their appearance of being 
escaped criminals or expectant kings. Their 
movemeuts were mysterious but not necessarily 
violent. If their occupation could have been 
discovered, that would have furnished a clew to 
their true character. But about this the strangers 
were as close as mice. If any thing couM betray 
them, it was tlie steady light from the cavern, and 
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its occasional ruddy flashing. This gave rise to 
the opinion, which was strengthened by a good 
TDAny indications equally conclusive, that the cave 
was the resort of a gang of coiners and counter- 
feiters. Here they had their furnace, smelting- 
pots, and dies ; here they manufactured those 
spurious quarters and halves that their confidants, 
who were pardoned, were circulating, and which 
a few honest men were " nailing to the counter." 
This prosaic explanation of a romantic situa- 
tion satisfies all the requirements of the known 
facts, but the lively imagination at once rejects it 
as unworthy of the subject. I think the guide 
put it forward in order to have it rejected. The 
fact is, — at least, it has never been disproved, 
— these sV. angers whose movements were veiled 
belonged to that dark and mysterious race whose 
presence anywhere on this continent is a nest-egg 
of romance or of terror. They were Spaniards ! 
You need not say buccaneers, you need not say 
gold-hunters, you need not say swarthy adven- 
turers even: it is enough to say Spaniards I 
There is no tale of mystery and fanaticism and 
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daring I would not believe if a Spauiard i 
hera of it, and it is Dot Decessary cither til 
should have the high-sounding name of Bobac 
or Ojeda. 

Xobody, I suppose, would doubt this story ii 
the cave were in the mountains of Ilispanlola < 
in the Florida Eejs. But a Spaniard in 
Adirondacfca does seem misplaced. Well, t 
would be no romance about it if he were not 
placed- The Spaniard, anywhere out of Spi 
has always been misplaced. What could c 
him to this loggj- and remote region? There i 
two substances that will draw a Spaniard I 
any distance aa certaiuly as sugar will i 
wasps, — gold and silver. Does the reader b 
to see light? There was a rumor that t 
existed in these mountains. I do not 1 
where the rumor came from, but it is neceesai 
to account for the Spaniards in the cave. 

How long these greedy Spaniards occupied t 
cave on Nipple Top, is not known, nor how mnq| 
silver they found, whether they found any, < 
whethei' tJicy secretly look away all there was ia{j 
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the hills. That the^^ discovered silver in con- 
siderable quantities, is a fair inference from the 
length of their residence in this mountain, and 
the extreme care the}^ took to guard their secret, 
and the m3'stery that enveloped all their move- 
ments. What they mined, they smelted m tho 
cave and carried off with them. 

To my imagination nothing is more impressive 
than the presence in these savage wilds of these 
polished foreigners and accomplished metal- 
lurgists, far from the haunts of civilized man, 
leading a life of luxury and revelry in this almost 
inaccessible cavern. I can see them seated 
about their roaring fire, which revealed the rocky 
ribs of their den and sent a gleam over the dark 
forest, eating venison-pasty and cutting deep 
into the juic}^ haunch of the moose, quaffing deep 
draughts of red wine from silver tankards, and 
then throwing themselves back upon divans, and 
lazily puffing the fragrant Havana. After a day 
of toil, what more n^ttural, and what more prob- 
able for a Spaniard? 

Does the reader think these inferences not 
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warranted by the facta? He does not know the 
facts. It is trae that our guide liad never liim- 
self personally visited the cave, but he Itaa 
always intended to bunt it up. Hb information 
in regard to it comes from his father, who was a 
migLty hunter and trapper. In one of his expe- 
ditions over Nipple Top, he chanced upon the 
cave. The mouth was half concealed by under- 
growth. He entered, not without some appre- 
lieasion engendered by the l^ends which i 
it famous. I think he showed some boldness il 
venturing into such & place alone. I confea 
that, before I went in, I should want to flro ^ 
GatUng gun into the mouth for a little while, \ 
order to rout out the bears which usually dwell 
there. He went in, however. The' entrance 
was low ; but the cave was spacious, not lai^e, 
but big enough, with a level floor and a vaulted 
ceiling. It had long been deseited, but that it 
was once the residence of highly cii-ilized beings 
there could be no doubt. The dead brands in 
the centre were the remains of a fire that could 
not hate been kiudled by wild beasts, and the 
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['ouca scattered about lia<i been seientifically 
dissected and liandkd. There were also rem- 
nants of furniture and pieces of garments scat- 
tered aljout. At the farther end, in a fissure of 
tiie rock, were stones regularly built up, the 
rcniaina of a larger fire, — and what the hunter 
did not doubt was the smelting-fnrnace of the 
Spaniards. He poked about iu the ashes, but 
onnd no silver. That bad all been carried 
away. 

But what most pro^oJioil his wonder in tliia 
rude cave was a chaii"! This was not such a 
seat an a woodman might knock up with an axe, 
with rough body and a seat of woven splits, but 
a manufactured chair of commerce, and a chair, 
too, ot'-an unusual pattern and some elegance. 
Tbia. chair itself was a mute witness of luxury 
and mj-stery. The chair itself might have been 
accounted for, though I don't know how ; but 
upon the back of the chair hung, as if the owner 
had carelessly flung it there before going out an 
hour befoi-e, a man's waistcoat. This waistcoat 
eeeiued to him of foreign malie and peculiaj ' 
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stjlc, but what endeared it to him was 
of metal buttons. These buttons were of stiver I 
I forget now whellier he did not say they were 
of silver coin, and that the coin was Spanish. 
But I am not certain about this hitter fact, and 
I wish to cast no air of improbability over my 
narrative. Tliia rich vestment the hunter caiTied 
away with him- This was all the plunder his 
expedition afforded. Yes : there was one other 
article, and, t« my mind, more significant than 
the vest of the hidalgo. This was a short and 
stout crowbar of iron ; not one of the long ci-ow- 
bars that farmers use to pry up stones, but a 
short handy one, such as you would use in dig- 
ging silver-ore out of the cracks of rocks. 

This was the guide's simple story. I asked 
him what became of the vest and tbo buttons, 
and the bai- of iron. The old man wore the vest 
until he wore it out ; and then he handed it 3ver 
to the boys, and tbey wore it in turn till they 
wore it out. The buttons were cut off, and kept 
fts curiosities. They were about the cabin, and 
Jie children had them to play with. The guide 
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distinct!}' remembers playing with them ; one of 
them he kept for a long time, and he didn't 
know but he could find it now, but he guessed 
it had disappeared. I regretted that he had not 
treasured this slender verification of an interest- 
ing romance, but he said in thoae days he never 
paid much attention to such things. Lately he 
has turned the subject over, and is sorry that his 
father wore out the vest and did not bring away 
the chair. It is his steady purpose to find the 
cave some time when he has leisure, and capture 
the chair, if it has not tumbled to pieces. But 
about the crowbar? Oh ! that ia all right. The 
guide has the bar at his house in Kecne Valley, 
and has always used it. 

1 am happy to be able to confinn this story by 
saj-ing that nest day I saw the crowbar, and 
had it in my hand. It is short and thick, and 
the moat interesting kind of crowbar. This 
evidence is enough for me. I intend in the 
course of this vacatiou to search for the cave ; 
and, if I find it, my readers shall know the truth 
about it, if it destroys the only bit of romancs 
connected with these mountains. 




i promised an acconnt 4 
SiianiarcVs Cave oa Nip|)le-Top Houn- 
1 the Adirondack 3, if such a cave 
psists, and foidd be found. There is none bnt 
negiitive evidence that this is & mere cave of the 
imagination, the loid fancy of a vacant hour; 
but it is the duty of tlie Iiistorian to present the 
negative testimony of a frtiitless ex|>e(lttioii in 
search of it, made last summer. I beg leave to 
olTer this in the simple language befitting oU 
sincere exploits of a geographical character. 

The summit of Nipple-Top 'Moimlain has been 
trodden by few white men of good character: 
it is in the lieart of a hirsute wilderness ; it is 
itself a rough and unsocial jiile of granite nearly 
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five thousand feet high, bristling with a stunted 
and unpleasant growth of firs and balsams, and 
there is no earthly reason why a person should 
go there. Therefore we went. In the party of 
three there was, of course, a chaplain. The 
guide was Old Mountain Phelps, who had made 
the ascent once before, but not from the north- 
west side, the direction from which we ap- 
proached it. The enthusiasm of this philoso- 
pher has grown with his years, and outlived his 
endurance : we carried our own knapsacks and 
supplies, therefore, and drew upon him for noth- 
ing but moral reflections and a general knowl- 
edge of the wilderness. Our first day's route 
was through the Gill-brook woods and up one of 
its branches to the head of Caribou Pass, which 
separates Nipple-Top from Colvin. 

It was about the first of September ; no rain 
had fallen for several weeks, and this heart of 
the forest was as dry as tinder ; a lighted match 
dropped anywhere would start a conflagration. 
This dryness has its advantages : the walking is 
improved ; the long heat has expressed all the 




spicy odors of the cedars and balsams, and t 
woods are filled with a soothing 
the waters of the streams, though scant : 
clear, ore cold as ice ; the common forest c 
gone from the air. The afternoon was brij 
there was a. feeling of exultation and a 
in stepping off into the open bnt pathless for 
the great stems of deciduous trees were i 
witJi joatchcs of sunlight, which brought 
upon the variegated barks and mosses of tl 
trunks a thousand Bhiitiog hues. There is 
ing like a primeval wood for color on a siu 
day. The shades of green and brown are i 
finite ; the dull red of the hemlock bark glows ii 
the ann, the russet of the changing moose-bush 
becomes briUiant ; there are silvery openings 
here and there ; and everywhere the columns 
rise up to the canopy of tender green which sap- 
ports the intense blue sky and holds up a part of 
it from faUing through in fragments to the floor 
of the forest. Decorators can learn here I 
Natnre dares to put blue and green in jusrtapt 
lion : she has evidentlj- the secret of harmonizii^ 
fill the colors. 
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The way, as we ascenrfed, was not aU through 
open woods ; dense masses of firs were wicoiin- 
tered, jagged spurs were to be crossed, and the 
going became at length so slow and toilsome that 
we took to the rocky bed of a stream, where 
bowlders and fiumes and cascades offered oa 
sufficient variety. The deeper we penetrated, 
the greater the sense of sa^ageness and solitude ; 
ia the silence of these hidden places one seema 
to approach the beginning of things. We 
emerged from the defile into an open basin, 
formed by the curved side of the mountain, and 
stood silent before a waterfall coming down out 
of the sky in the centre of the curve. I do not 
know any thing exactly like this fall, which some 
poetical explorer has named the Fairy-Ladder 
Falls. It appears to have a height of something 
like a hundred and fifty feet, and the water falls 
obliquely aci-oss the face of the cUff from left 
to riglit in short steps, which in the moonlight 
might seem like a veritable ladder for fairies. 
Our impression of its height was confirmed by 
climbing the very steep slope at its side some 



three or four hundred feet. At the top we foimd 
the stream flowing over a broad bed of rock, ' 
like & street in the wilderness. Blunting up stiU 4 
towards the sky, and bordered by low firs t 
baleams, and bowlders completely covered witli 
moss. It waa above the world and open to t 
sky. 

On account of the tindery condition of thsl 
woods we made our fire on the natural pavement, | 
and selected a smooth place for oar bed near by 1 
on tlie flat rock, with a pool of limpid water at I 
the foot. This granite conch we covered with I 
the dry and springj- moss, which we stripped off j 
in heavy fleeces a foot thick from the bowldera. 
First, however, we fed upon the fruit that t 
offered us. Over these hills of moss ran an i 
quisit« vine with a tiny, ovate, green leaf, bear- { 
ing small, delicate berries, oblong and white ( 
wax, having a faint flavor of wintei^reen and i 
the slightest acid taste, the verj' essence of the 
wilderness ; fairy food, no doubt, and too refined , 
for palates accustomed to coarser viands. Then -j 
mufit exist somewhere sinless women who could ■ 
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eat these berries without beiug reminded of the 
lost purity and delicacy of Uie primeval Bcnsea, 
Every year I doubt not this stainless berry 
ripens here, and ia uupluelted by any Itniglit of 
the Holj- Grail who is worthy to eat it, and keeps 
alive, in the prodigality of nature, the tradition 
of the unpen'erted conditions of taste before the 
fall. We ato these berries, I am bound to say, 
with a sense of guilty enjojTnent, as if they bad 
been a sort of shew-bread of the wilderness, 
though I cannot answer for the chaplain, who Is 
by vii'tue of his office a little nearer to these 
mysteries of nature than I. Tliis plant belongs 
to the heath family, and is first cousin to the 
blueberry and cranberry. It is commonly called 
the creeping snowberry, but I like better its 
official title of ckiogenes, — the snow-born. 

Our mossy resting-place was named the Bridal 
Chamber Carap, in the enthusiasm of the hour, 
after darkness fell upon the woods and the stars 
came out. We were two thousand five hundred 
feet above the common world. We lay, as it 
were, on a shelf in the sky, with a basin of 
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Ulimitable forests below us and dim mountaiih 

passes in the far horizon. 

And 33 we lay there courting sleep which t 
blinking stars refused to shower down, our p 
losophcr discoursed to us of the prindple of fi 
which be holds, with tlie ancients, to be an in 
pendent element that comes and goes in a m 
terious manner, as we see flame spring up i 
vanish, and is iu some way vital and indestru(A 
1)le, and has a mysterious relation to the sout 
of all things. "That fiame," he says, 
have put out, but where has it gone?" 
could not say, nor whetlier it is any thing like ti 
spirit of a man which is here for a Uttle hour, k 
then vanishes away. Our own philosophy of t 
correlation of forces found no sort of favor t 
that elevation, and we went to sleep leaving t 
principle of fire in the apostolic category of " ai^^ 
other creature." 

At daylight we were astir ; and, having p 
the principle of fire iuto our service lo make Afl 
pot of tea, we carefully extinguished it or sent itlJ 
into another place, and addressed ourselves 1 



the climb o( something over two thousand feet. 
The ardiioiia labor of scaling an Alpine peak has 
a compensating gloi-y ; but the dead lift of our 
bodiea up Jiippk-Top had no stiinuluB of this 
sort. It is simply hard work, for which the 
strained miiacles only get the approbatiou of the 
iodividual conscience that drives them to the task. 
The pleasure of Buch an ascent is difficult to ex- 
plain on the spot, and I suspect consists not so 
much in positive enjoyment as in tho delight the 
mind experiences in tyrannizing over llie body. 
I do not object to the elevation of this mountain, 
nor to the uncommonly steep grade by which it I 
attains it, but only to the other obstacles thrown ' 
in the way of the climber. All the slopes of 
Nipple-Top are hirsute and jagged to the last 
degree. Granite ledges interpose ; granite bowl- 
ders seem to have been dumped over ibe sidee 
with no more attempt at arrangement than in a 
rip-rap wall ; the slashes and windfalls of a cen- 
tury present here and there an almost impenetra- 
ble chevalier des arbrea; and the steep sidei 
bristle with a mass of thick balsams, with dead, 



protruding Bpikee, as unyielding as iron stakes,. J 
The mountain has had its own way forever, Bod'l 
is as UDtamed as a wolf; or rather the elementa,,! 
the frightful tempestB, the frosts, the heav^l 
snows, the coaxing sun, and the avalauches haroH 
had their way with it until its surface is in hoiM 
less confusion. We made our way very slowly }!■ 
and it was ten o'clock before we reaehed whata 
appeared to be the summit, a ridge deeplj'*'! 
covered with moss, low balsams, and blueberry-rJ 
bushes. 

I saj', appeared to be ; for we stood In thick fbffi 
or in the heart of clouds which limited onr dia 
view to fl radius of twenty feet. It was a wai 
and cliecrfiil fog, stirred by little wind, but i 
ing, shifting, and boiling as by its own volatile^ 
natore, rolling up black from below and dancing 
in silvery splendor overhead. As a fog it cooldf] 
not have been improved ; as a medium for view- , 
ing the landscape it was a failure ; and wo l^iiJ 
down upon the Sybarite couch of moss, as in i 
Bussian bath, to await revelations. 

We waited two hours without change, except.] 



an occasional bopeful lightness in the fog above, 
and at last the appearance for a moment of the 
spectral sun. Only for an instant was thia 
luminous promise vouchsafed. But we watched 
in intense excitement. There it was again ; and 
this time the fog was so thin overhead that WO 
caught sight of a patch of blue sky a yard square, 
across which the curtain was instaully drawn. A 
little wind was stirring, and the fog boiled up 
fl'om the valley caldrous thicker than ever. But 
the spell was bixtkcn. In a moment more Old 
Phelps was shouting, "The sun!" and before 
we could gain our feet there was a. patch of sky 
overhead as big as a farm. "See! quick!" 
The old man was dancing like a lunatic. There 
waa a rift in the vapor at our feet, down, down, 
three thousand feet into the forest abyss, and lo 1 
lifting out of it yonder the tawny side of Dix, — 
the vision of a second, snatched away in the 
rolling fog. The play bad just begun. Before 
we could turn, there was the gorge of Caribou 
Pass, savage and dark, visible to the bottom. 
Th'^ opening shut as suddenly ; and then, looking 
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over the doiide, miles 
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fanos of the Au Sable Vallej, and in a moment 
more the plateau of North Elba and the sentiuel 
mountains about the grave of John Browii, 
These glimpses were as fleeting as thought, 
instantly- we were again isolated in the sea 
mist. The expectation of these sudden strokes 
of sublimity kept us exultinglj on the alert ; and 
yet it was a blow of surprise when the curt^n 
was swiftly withdrawn on the west, and the 1< 
ridge of Coiviu, seemingly within a stone' 
throw, heaved up like an island out of 
ocean, and was the next moment ingulfed, 
waited longer for Dix to show its shapely 
and its glistening sides of rock gashed by ai 
lanches. The fantastic clouds, torn and streaii 
ing, hurried up from the south in haste as if 
a witch's rendezvous, hiding and disclosing 
great summit in their flight. The mist boiled 
from the valley, whirled over the summit whi 
we Stood, and plunged again into the depi 
Objects were forming and disappearing, shift! 
and dancing, now in sun and now gone in fbg, 



iwn. 
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aud iu LUe elements! whirl we felt tliat we were 
"assisting" in &a original process of creation. 
The sun strove, and his very striving called up 
new vapors ; the wind rent away the clouds, and 
brought new masses to surge about us ; and tho 
spectacle to right and left, above and below, 
changed with incredible swiftness. Such glory 
of abyss and summit, of color and form and 
transformation, is seldom granted to mortal eyea. 
For an hour we watched it until our vast moun- 
tain was revealed in all its bulk, ita long spura, 
its abysses and ita savagery, and the great ba- 
eins of wilderness with their shining lakes, and 
the giant peaks of the region, were one by one 
disclosed, and hidden and again tranquil in the 
Bunshine. 

Where was the cave? There was ample sur- 
face in which to look for it. If we could have 
flitted about, like the hawks that came circling 
round, over the steep slopes, tho long spurs, the 
jagged precipices, I have no doubt we should 
have found it. But moving about on this moun- 
tain is not a Eioliday pastime ; and we were chiefly 
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anxious to discover a practicable mode of deai 
into the great wilderness basin on the south, 
which we must traverse that afternoon before 
leaching the hospitable shantj- on Mud Pond. 
U was enough for us to have discovered the 
general whereabouts of the Spanish Cave, and 
we lefl the fixing of its exact position to ftiture 
explorera. 

The spur we chose for our escape looked', 
smooth in the distance ; but we found it bristliD|p' 
with obstructions, dead balsams set thickly to^ 
gether, slashes of fallen timber, and every man- 
ner of woody chaos ; and when at length we 
swung and tumbled off the ledge to the general 
slope, we exchanged only for more disagreeable 
going. The slope for a couple of thousand feet 
was steep enough ; but it was formed of granite 
rocks all moss-covered, so that the footing conkl 
not be determined, and at short intervals we 
nearly went out of sight in holes under the 
ti'eachcrons carpeting. Add to this that stenw 
of great trees were laid longitudinally and trau»* 
versely and criss-cross over and among the ro<^s^ 
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and tho reader can see that a good deal of work 
nccdH to be done to make tliia a practicablo high- 
way for an}' thing but a squirrel. 

We had had no water Binoo our daylight break* 
fuHt : our luncli on tho mountain had been moist- 
ened only by tho fog. Our thirst begou to bo 
that of Tantalus, because wo could hear tho 
water running deep down among the rocks, but 
we could not come at it. Tho imagination drank 
tlie living stream, and we realized anew what 
delusive food tho imagination Airnishea in an 
actual strait. A good deal of tho crime of this 
world, I am convinced, is the direct result of tho 
unlicensed play of tho imaginotlou In advorso 
circumstances. This reflection had nothing to 
do with our actual situation ; for wo added to our 
imagination patience, and to our pationco long- 
suirering, and probably all tho Christian virtues 
would have been developed in us if tho descent 
had been long enough. Before wo reached tho 
bottou) of Caribou Pass, tho water burst out fVora 
tho rocks in a jlear stream that was as cold as 
ice. Shortly after, we struck the roaring ^I'ook 
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that issues from the Puss to the south. It is J 
Btream full of character, not navigable 
trout in the upper part, but a succession of falls, 
cascades, flumes, and pools, tbat would delight 
iin artist. It is not an easy bed for any thing 
except water to descend ; and before we reached 
the level reaches, where the stream flows with a 
murmuroQS noise through open woods, one of our 
party began to show signs of exhaustion. 

This was Old Phelps, whose appetite had failed J 
the day before, — his imagination being in bettecj 
working order than his stomach : he had eaten \ 
little that day, and his legs became so gn^gy 
that ho was obliged to rest at short intervals. 
Here was a situation ! The afternoon was wear- | 
ing away. We had six or seven miles of t 
known wilderness to traverse, a portion of ftJ 
awampy, in which a progress of more than n^ 
mile an hour is difficult, and the condition of tbe j 
guide compelled even a slower march. 
(tbould we do in that lonesome solitude if t 
u(wido became disabled? We couldn't carry h 
t/iiH 1 could we find our own way out to gtCl 
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assistance? The guide himself had never been 
there before ; and although he knew the general 
direction of our point of egress, and was en- 
tirely adequate to extricate himself from any 
position in the woods, his knowledge was of that 
occult sort possessed by woodsmen which it is 
impossible to communicate. Our object was to 
strike a trail that led from the Au Sable Pond, 
the other side of the mountain-range, to an inlet 
on Mud Pond. We knew that if we travelled 
south-westward far enough we must stiike that 
trail, but how far? No one could tell. If we 
reached that trail, and found a boat at the inlet, 
there would be only a row of a couple of miles 
to the house at the foot of the lake. If no boat 
was there, then we must circle the lak^ three or 
four miles farther through a cedar-swamp, with 
no trail in particular. The prospect was not 
pleasing. We were short of supplies, for we 
had not expected to pass that night in the 
woods. The pleasure of the excursion began to 
develop itself. 
We stumbled on in the general direction 




narked out, through a forest that began to 
endless as bonr after hoor passed, conipelled u 
we were to make long detoars over the ridges of 
the foot-hills to avoid the swamp, which sent oot 
from the border of the lake long toogoes iato the 
firm groand. The gnide became more ill at ev^j 
step, and needed frequent balls and loi^ rests^ 
Food be cot^d not eat ; and tea, water, and erai 
brandy, be rejected. Again and again the old 
philosopher, enfeebled by esceasire exertion and 
Ulness, would collapse in a heap on the giouod, 
an almost comical picture of desiiair, while m 
stood and w^ted the waning of the day, and 
peered forward in vain for any eign of aa opea 
countty. At every brook we encotmtered, wo 
suggested a bait for the nigbt, while it was still 
light enough to select a camping-place, bnt the 
plucky old man wouldn't hear of it: the traU 
might be only & quarter of a mile ahead, and 
we crawled on again at a snail's pace. His honoT 
as a guide seemed to be at stake ; and, besides, 
he confessed to a notion that his end was iieai, 
and he didn't want to die like a dog in the woodh 
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And yet, if this was his last journey, 
not an iuajjpropriatc ending for the old woods- 
man to lie down and give up tiie ghost in the 
midst of the untamed forest and the solemn 
silences he felt most at homo in. There ia a 
popular tbeoi'j', held by civilians, that a soldier 
likes to die in battle. I suppose it is as true 
that a woodsman would lilte to "pass in his 
chips," — the figure seems to be inevitable,^ 
Btnick down bj- illness and expoaiire, in the foi'est 
solitude, with heuveu in sight and a tree-root fot 
hia pillow. 

The guide seemed really to fear that, if we did 
not get out of the woods that night, he would 
never go out ; and, yielding to hia dogged resolu- 
tion, we kept on in search of the trail, although 
the gathering of dusk over the ground warned us 
that we might easily cross the trail without recog- 
nizing it. We were travelling by the light in the' 
upper sky, and by the forms of the tree-stems, 
which every moment grew dimmer. At last the 
end came. We had just felt our way over what 
3 to be a little run of water, when the old 



man saak down, rcmarkiog, ^'I might as wei 
die here as anywhere," and was silent. 

Suddenly night foil like a. blanket on us. We 
could neither see the guide nor each other. We 
became at once conscious that miles of night ou all 
sides shut us in. The sky was clouded over : there 
wasn't a gleam of light to show ua where to step. 
Our first thought was to build a fire, which would 
drive hack the thick darkness into the woods, 
and boil some water for our tea. But it was too 
dark lo use the axe. We aeraped together leavoa 
and twigs to make a biaze, and, as this faileil, 
such dead sticks as we could find by groping 
about. The fire was only a temporary affair, but 
it sufficed to boil a can of water. The water we 
obtained by feeling about the stones of the little 
run for an opeuing big enough to dip our cup in. 
The supper to be prepared was fortunately sim- 
ple. It consisted of a decoction of tea and other 
leaves which had got into the pail, and a part of 
a loaf of bread. A loaf of bread which has been 
carried in a knapsack for a couple of days, 
bruised and handled and hacked at with a hunt- 
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ing-knife, becomes an uninteresting object. But 
we ate of it with thankfulness, washed it do^i n 
with hot fluid, and bitterly thought of the mor- 
row. Would our old friend survive the night? 
Would he be in any condition to travel in the- 
morning ? How were we to get out with him or 
without him ? 

The old man lay silent in the bushes out of 
sight, and desired only to be let alone. We 
tried to tempt him with the oflTer of a piece of 
toast: it was no temptation. Tea ^e thought 
would revive him: he refused it. A drink of 
brandy would certainly quicken his life: he 
couldn't touch it. We were at the end of our 
resources. He seemed to think, that if he were 
at home, and could get a bit of fried bacon, or a 
piece of pie, he should be all right. Wo knew 
no more how to doctor him, than if he had been 
a sick bear. He withdrew within himself, rolled 
himself up, so to speak, in his primitive habits, 
and waited for the healing power of nature. 
Before our feeble fire disappeared, we smoothed 
a level place near it for Phelps to lie on, and got 
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him over to it. But it didn't dint : it was too 
open. In fact, at the momeat some drops of 
rain fell- Rain was qnite oatside of our pro- 
gramme for the nigbt. Bat the guide had an in- 
stinct abont it ; and. while we were groping about 
some yards distant for a place where we could lie 
down, he crawled away into the darkness, and 
curled himself up amid the roots of a gigantic 
pine, verj- much as a bear would do, I suppose, 
with bis back against the trunk, and there passed 
the night comparatively drj- and comfortable ; 
but of this we knew nothing till morning, and 
bad to trust to the asanrance of a voice o«t 
the darkness that he was all right. 

Our own bed where we spread our blankets 

was excellent in one respect, — there was no 

danger of tumbling out of it. At first the rain 

pattered gently on the leaves overhead, and wa 

congi-atulated ourselves on tbo smigness of our 

situation. There was something cheerful about 

I this free life. We contrasted our condition with 

I that of tired invalids who were tossing on downy 

, beds, and wooing sleep in vain. Ifothing was er 
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wholesome and invigorating as liiia bivouac in 
tho forest. But, Bomchow, Bleep did not come. 
The rnin had ceased to patter, and began to fall 
with a steady determination, a Bort of soak, soak, 
all about us. In fact, it roared on the rubber 
ijlauket, and beat in onr faces. Tho wind began 
to Btu- a little, and there was a moaning on high. 
Not contented with dripping, the rain was driven 
into our faces. Another suspicious circumstance 
was noticed. Little riUa of water got established 
along the sides under the blankets, cold, undenia- 
ble streams, that intfirfered with drowsiness. 
Pools of water settled on the bed ; and the chap- 
lain had a habit of mo^'ing suddenly, and letting 
a quart or two inside, and down mj nock. It 
began to he evident that we and our bed were 
probably the wettest objects in tho woods. The 
rubber was an excellent catch-all. There was no 
trouble about ventilation, but we found that we 
had established our quarters without any provis- 
ion for drainage. There was not exactly a wild 
tempest abroad ; but there was a degree of liveli- 
ness in the thraRhiug limbs and the creaking of 
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the tree-branches which rubbed against each 
other, and the pouring rain increased in volume 
and power of penetration. Sleep was quite out 
of the question, with so much to distract our 
attention. In fine, our misery became so perfect 
that we both broke out into loud and sarcastic 
laughter over the absurdity of our situation. We 
had subjected ourselves to all this forlornness 
simply for pleasure. Whether Old Phelps was 
still in existence, we couldn't tell : we could get 
no response from him. With daylight, if he con- 
tinued ill and could not move, our situation 
would be little improved. Our supplies were 
gone, we lay in a pond, a deluge of water was 
pouring down on us. This was summer recrea- 
tion. The whole thing was so excessively absurd 
that we laughed again, louder than ever. We 
had plenty of this sort of amusement. 

Suddenly through the night we heard a sort of 
reply that started us bolt upright. This was a 
prolonged squawk. It was like the voice of no 
beast or bird with which we were familiar. At 
first it was distant ; but it rapidly approached 
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tearing through the night and apparently through 
the tree-tops, like the harsh cry of a web-footed 
bird with a snarl in it; in fact, as I said, a 
squawk. It came close to us, and then turned, 
and as rapidly as it came fled away through the 
forest, and we lost the unearthly noise far up the 
mountain-slope. 

" What was that^ Phelps? " we cried out. But 
no response came ; and we wondered if his spirit 
had been rent away, or if some evil genius had 
sought it, and then, baflled by his serene and phil- 
osophic spirit, had shot off into the void in rage 
and disappointment. 

The night had no other adventure. The moon 
at length coming up behind the clouds lent a 
spectral aspect to the forest, and deceived us for 
a time into the notion that day was at hand ; but 
th^ rain never ceased, and we lay wishful and 
waiting, with no item of solid misery wanting 
that we could conceive. 

Day was slow a-coming, and didn't amount to 
much when it came, so heavy were the clouds ; 
but the rain slackened. We crawled out of our 




water-care "pack," and sought the gukiu. To 
OUT inGnite relief he announced himself not only 
alire, but in a going condition. I looked at my 
watch. It had stopped at five o'clock. I poured 
the water out of it, and shook it ; but, not being 
constracted on the hydraulic principle, it reftised 
to go. Some hours later we encountered a hunta- 
man, from whom I procured some gun-grease. 
with this I filled the watch, and healed it in by 
the fire. This is a most effectual waj- of treating 
a delicate Genevan timepiece. 

The light disclosed fully the suspected fact 
that onr bed had been made in a slight depre^- 
mon : the under rnbbcr blanket spread in this 
had prevented the rain from soaking into the 
ground, and we had been lying in what was in 
fact a woli-contrived bath-tub. While Old Phelpa 
was pulling himself together, and we were wring- 
ing Bomc gallons of water out of our blankets, we 
questioned the old man about the "squawk," 
and what bird was possessed of such a voice. 
It was not a bird at all, he said, but a cat, the 
blaek-cat of the woods, larger than the domeBtic 
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animal, and an ugly custoner, who is fond of fish, 
and carries a pelt that is worth two or three dol- 
lars in the market. Occasionally he blunders into 
a sable-trap ; and he is altogether hateful in bis 
ways, and has the most uncultivated voice that is 
heard in the woods. We shall remember him as 
one of the least pleasant phantoms of that cheer- 
ful night when we lay in the storm, fearing any 
moment the advent to one of us of the grimmest 
messenger. 

We rolled up and shouldered our wet belong- 
ings, and, before the shades had 3'et lifted from 
the saturated bushes, pursued our march. It 
was a relief to be again in motion, although our 
progress was slow, and it was a question every 
rod whether the guide could go on. We had the 
day before us ; but if we did not find a boat at 
the inlet a day might not suffice, in the weak con- 
dition of the guide, to extricate us from our 
ridiculous position. There was nothing heroic in 
it ; we had no object : it was merety, as it must 
appear by this time, a pleasure-excursion, and we 
might be lost or perish in it without reward and 
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with little sympath}*. We had something Uke an 
hour and a half of stumbling through the swamp., 
when suddenly we stood in the little trail ! Slight 
as it was, it appeared to us a very Broadway to 
Paradise, if broad waj's ever lead thither. Phelps 
hailed it, and sank down in it like one reprieved 
from death. But the boat? Leaving him, we 
quickly ran a quarter of a mile down to the inlet. 
The boat was there. Our shout to the guide 
would have roused him out of a death-slumber. 
He came down the trail with the agility of an 
aged deer : never was so glad a sound in his ear, 
^e said, as that shout. It was in a very jubilant 
mood that we emptied the boat of water, pushed 
off, shipped the clumsy oars, and bent to the two- 
mile row through the black waters of the wind- 
ing, desolate channel, and over the lake, whose 
dark waves were tossed a little in the morning 
breeze. The trunks of dead trees stand about 
\his lake, and all its shores are ragged with 
ghastly drill-wood ; but it was open to the sky 
and although the heavy clouds still obscured al 
the mountain-ranges we had a sense of escape 
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and freedom that almost made the melancholy 
scene lovel}-. 

How I'^htly past hardship sits upon us ! All 
the misery of the night vanished, as if it had not 
been, in the shelter of the log cabin at Mud 
Pond, with dry clothes that fitted us as the skin 
of the bear fits him in the spring, a noble break- 
fast, a toasting fire, solicitude about our comfort, 
judicious S3'mpatliy with our suffering, and will- 
ingness to hear the now growing tale of our 
adventure. Then came, in a day of absolute 
idleness, while the showers came and went, and 
the mountains appeared and disappeared in sun 
and storm, that perfect physical enjo3'ment which 
consists in a feeling of strength without any 
Inclination to use it, and in a delicious languor 
which is too enjo3'able to be surrendered to sleep. 
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HOW SPRINO CAME IN NEW ENGLAND. 

BY A READER OF ■■■93." 



iei^CT|E\V ENGLAND is Uie battle-ground of 
Kk^N till! seasons. It is La Vendee. ~ 
^™*^ (■oiiquer it is only to begin the fight.^ 
WLcn it is completely enlxlucd. wliat kind of.l 
weather have you ? None wliatever. 

What \n tliia New England? A country? No: I 
a carap. It is alternately invaded by the hypoi> I 
bureau legions and by the wilting sirens of the'1 
tropics. Icicles hang always on its northera.fl 
heights ; its seacoasts are fringed with mosquitoes. -J 
There is lor a third of tlie year a contest betweea.l 
llie icy air of tlio jwle and the warm wind of the J 
gulf The re.sult of this is a compromise : 
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compromise is called Thaw. It is the nonnal 
condition in New England. The New-Englander 
is a person who is alwa^'s just about to be warm 
and comfortable. This is the stuff of which 
heroes and mart3TS are made. A person thor- 
onglil}' heated or frozen is good for nothing. 
Look at the Bongos. Examine (on the map) the 
Dog-Rib nation. The New-Englandcr, b\* in- 
cessant activity, hopes to get warm. Edwards 
made his theology. Thank God, New England 
is not in Paris ! 

Hudson's Ba}', Labrador, Grinnell's Land, a 
whole zone of ice and walruses, make it un- 
pleasant for New England. This icy cover, like 
the lid of a pot, is always suspended over it: 
when it shuts down, that is winter. This would 
be intolerable, were it not for the Gulf Stream. 
The Gulf Stream is a benign, liquid force, flow- 
ing fix)m under the ribs of the equator, — a white 
knight of the South going up to battle the giant 
of the North. The two meet in New England, 
^^i have it out there. 

T);i* is the theory; but, in fact, the Gulf 
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Stream is mostly a delusion as to New England. 
For Ireland it is quite another thing. Potatoes 
ripen in Ireland before they are planted in New 
England. That is the reason the Irish emigrate : 
they desire two crops the same year. The Gulf 
Stream gets shunted off from New England by 
the formation of the coast below : besides, it is 
-too shallow to be of any service. Icebergs float 
down against its surface-current, and fill all the 
New-England air with the chill of death till 
June : after that tlie fogs drift down from New- 
foundland. There never was such a mockery as 
this Gulf Stream. It is like the English influ- 
ence on France, on Europe. Pitt was an ice- 
berg. 

Still New England survives. . To what pur- 
pose ? I say, as an example : the politician 
says, to produce " Poor Boys.*' Bah ! The poor 
boy is an anachronism in civilization. He is no 
longer poor, and he is not a boy. In Tartary 
they would hang him for sucking all the asses' 
milk that belongs to the children : in New Eng- 
land he has all the cream from the Public Cow. 
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WTiat can you expect in a country where one 
knows not to-day what the weather will be to- 
morrow? Chmate makes the man. Suppose he. 
too, dwells on the Channel Islands, where he has 
all climates, and is superior to all. Perhaps he 
will become the prophet, the seer, of his age, as 
he is its Poet. The New-Englander is the man 
without a climate. Why is his countr}' recog- 
nized? You won't find it on any map of Paris. 

And 3'et Paris is the universe. Strange anom- 
oly ! The greater must include the less ; but 
how if the less leaks out? This sometimes hap- 
pens. 

And yet there are phenomena in that country 
worth observing. One of them is the conduct of 
Nature from the 1st of March to the 1st of June, 
or, as some sa3% from the vernal equinox to the 
summer solstice. As Tourmalain remarked, 
" You'd better observe the unpleasant than to 
be blind." This was in 802. Tourmalain is 
dead ; so is Gross Alain ; so is little Pee -Wee i 
we shall all be dead before things get any 
better. 
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That is the law. Without revolution there la 
nothing. What is revolution? It is turning 
society over, and putting the best underground 
for a fertilizer. Thus only will things grow. 
"WTiat has this to do with New England? In the 
language of that flash of social lightning, B6ran- 
ger, " May the Devil fly away with me if I can 
see! " 

Let us speak of the period in the year in New 
England when winter appears to hesitate. Ex- 
cept in the calendar, the action is ii'onical ; but it 
is still deceptive. The sun mounts high : it is 
above the horizon twelve hours at a time. The 
snow gradually sneaks away in liquid repentance. 
One morning it is gone, except in shaded spots 
and close by the fences. From about the trunks 
of the trees it has long departed : the tree is a 
living thing, and its growth repels it. The fence 
is dead, driven into the earth in a rigid line by 
man : the fence, in short, is dogma : icy preju- 
dice lingers near it. 

The snow has disappeared ; but the landscape 
Is a ghastly sight, — bleached, dead. The trees 
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are stakes ; the grass is of no color ; and the 
bare soil is not brown with a healthful brown ; 
life has gone out of it. Take up a piece of turf: 
it is a clod, without warmth, inanimate. Pull it 
in pieces : there is no hope in it : it is a part of 
the past ; it is the refuse of last year. This is 
tlie condition to which winter has reduced the 
landscape. When the snow, which was a paU, 
is removed, you see how ghastly it is. The face 
of the country is sodden. It needs now only the 
south wind to sweep over it, full of the damp 
breath of death ; and that begins to blow. No 
prospect would be more dreary. 

And yet the south wind fills credulous man 
with joy. He opens the window. He goes out, 
and catches cold. He is stirred by the mysteri- 
ous coming of something. K there is sign of 
change nowhere else, we detect it in the news- 
paper. In sheltered comers of that truculent 
instrument for the diffusion of the prejudices of 
the few among the many begin to grow the 
violets of tender sentiment, the early greens of 
yearning. The poet feels the sap of the new 
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year before the marsh-willow. He blossoms in 
advance of the catkins. Man is greater than 
Nature. The poet is greater than man: he is 
nature on two legs, — ambulatory. 

At first there is no appearance of conflict. 
The winter garrison seems to have withdrawn. 
The invading hosts of the South are entering 
without opposition. The hard ground softens ; 
the sun lies warm upon the southern bank, and 
water oozes from its base. If 3'ou examine the 
buds of the lilac and the flowering shrubs, you 
cannot say that they are swelling ; but the var- 
nish with whicn they were coated in the fall to 
keep out the frost seems to be cracking. If 
the sugar-maple is hacked, it will bleed, — the 
pure white blood of Nature. 

At the close of a sunny day the western sky 
has a softened aspect: its color, we say, has 
wannth in it. On such a day you may meet a 
caterpillar on the footpath, and turn out for him. 
The house-fly thaws out ; a company of cheerful 
wasps take possession of a chamber- window. It 
s oppressive indoors at night, and the window 
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is raised. A flock of millers, bom out of time, 
flatter in. It is most unusual weather for tliQ 
season : it is so every jear. The delusion is 
complete , when, on a mild evening, the tree- 
toads oix?n their brittle-brattle chorus on the edge 
of the pond. The citizen asks his neighbor, 
''Did you hear the frogs last night?" That 
seems to open the new world. One thinks of his 
childhood and its innocence, and of his first loves. 
It fills one with sentiment and a tender longing, 
this voice of the tree-toad. Man is a strange 
being. Deaf to the pra3'ers of friends, to the 
sermons and warnings of the church, to the calls 
of duty, to the pleadings of his better nature, he 
is touched hy the tree-toad. The signs of the 
spring multiply. The passer in the street in 
the evening sees the maid-servant leaning on the 
area-gate in sweet converse with some one lean- 
ing on the other side ; or in the i^ark, which is 
still too damp for any thing but true afifcction, he 
Bees hor seated by the side of one wno is able to 
protect her from the poUceman, and hears her 

8igh, "IIow sweet it is to be with tliose we love 

tobe^thl" 
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All this is very well; but next morning the 
newspaper nips these early buds of sentiment. 
The telegi'aph announces, " Twenty fcet of snow 
at Ogden, on the Pacific Road; winds blowing a 
gale at Omaha, and snow still falling; mercury 
frozen at Duluth ; storm-signals at Port Huron.*' 

Where now are your tree-toads, 3*our young 
love, your early season? Before noon it rains; 
by three o'clock it hails ; before night the bleak 
storm-cloud of the north-west envelops the sky ; 
a gale is raging, whirling about a tcmi)cst of 
snow. By morning the snow is drifted in banks, 
and two feet deep on a level. Early in the seven- 
teenth century, Drebbel of Holland invented the 
weather-glass. Before that, men had suffered 
without knowing the degree of their suffering. 
A century later, Romer hit upon the idea of 
using mercury in a thermometer ; and Fahrenheit 
constructed the instrument which adds a new 
because distinct terror to the weather. Science 
names and registers the ills of life ; and yet it ia 
a gain to know the names and habits of our ene- 
mies. It is with some satisfaction in our knowl- 
edge that we saj' the thermometer marks zero. 
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In fact, the wild beast called Winter, untamed 
has returned, and taken possession of New Eng 
land. Nature, giving up her melting mood, has 
retired into dumbness and white stagnation. Bui 
we are wise. We sa}' it is better to have it now 
than later. We have a conceit of understanding 
things. 

Extraordinary blindness ! 

The sun is in alliance with the earth. Between 
the two the snow is uncomfortable. Compelled 
to go, it decides to go suddenl}'. The first day 
there is slush with rain ; the second day, mud 
with hail ; the third day, a flood T\'ith sunshine. 
The thermometer declares that the temperature is 
delightful. Man shivers and sneezes. His neigh- 
bor dies of some disease newly named by science ; 
but he dies all the same as if it hadn't been newlj' 
named. Science has not discovered an}' name 
that is not fatal. 

This is called the breaking-up of winter. 

Nature seems for some da3's to be in doubt, 
not exactly able to stand still, not daring to put 
forth any thing tender. Man sa^'s that the worst 
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Is over. If he should live a thousand years, he 
would be deceived every j'ear. And this is called 
an age of scepticism. Man never believed in so 
many things as now : he never believed so mucb 
in himself. As to Nature, he knows her secrets : 
he can predict what she will do. He communi- 
cates with the next world by means of an alpha- 
bet which he has invented. He talks with souls 
at the other end of the spirit- wire. To be sure, 
neither of them says any thing ; but they talk. 
Is not that something ? He susi^ends the law of 
gravitation as to his own body — he has learned 
how to evade it — as t3Tants suspend the legal 
writs of habeas corpus. When Gravitation asks 
for his bod}', she cainiot have it. lie says of 
himself, "lam infaUiblc ; I am sublime." He 
believes all these things. He is master of the 
elements. Shakspeare sends him a poom just 
made, and as good a poem as the man could 
write himself. And yet this man — he goes out 
of <loors without his overcoat, catches cold, and 
is buried in three days. " On the 21st of Janu- 
aiy," exclaimed Mercier, " all kings felt for Llie 
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backs of their necks." This might be said of 
all men in New England in the spring. This is 
the season that all the poets celebrate. Let us 
suppose that once, in Thessal}', there was a genial 
spring, and there was a poet who sang of it. All 
later poets have sung the same song. " Voila 
tout! " That is the root of poetry. 

Another delusion. We hear toward evening, 
high in air, the "conk" of the wild-geese. 
Looking up, 3'ou see the black specks of that 
adventurous triangle, winging along in rapid 
flight northward. Perhaps it takes a wide re- 
turning sweep, in doubt ; but it disapi^ears in the 
north. There is no mistaking that sign. This 
unmusical "conk" is sweeter than the "ker- 
chunk" of the bull-frog. Pi'obabl}' these bii'ds 
are not idiots, and probably they tiu'ned back 
south again after spying out the nakedness of 
the land ; but they have made their sign. Next 
day there is a rumor that somebody has seen a 
blue-bird. This rumor, unhappily for the bii d 
(which will freeze to death) , is confirmed. In 
less than three days everybody has seen a blue- 
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bird ; and favored people have heard a robin, or 
rather the 3'ellow-breasted thrush, misnamed a 
robin in America. This is no doubt true: for 
angle-worms have been seen on the surface of the 
ground ; and, wherever there is anj' thing to eat, 
Uio robin is promptly on hand. About this time 
you notice, in protected, sunny spots, that the 
grass has a little color. But 3'ou say that it is 
the grass of last fall. It is very difficult to tell 
when the grass of last fall became the grass of 
this spring. It looks "warmed over.'* The 
green is rusty. The lilac-buds have certainly 
swollen a little, and so have those of the soft 
mai)le. In the rain the grass does not brighten 
as 3'ou think it ought to, and it is only when the 
rain turns to snow that you sec an}' decided gi*cen 
color by contrast with the white. The snow 
gradually covers every thing very quietly, how- 
over. "Winter comes back without the least noise 
or bustle, tireless, malicious, iinplaca])le. Neither 
part}' in the fight now makes much fuss over it ; 
and 3'Ou might think that Natui-e had surrendered 
altogether, if you did not find about this time, 
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in the woods, on the edge of a snow-bank, the 
modest blossoms of the trailing arbutas, shedding 
Iheir delicious perfmne. The bravest are always 
the tenderest, says the poet. The season, in its 
blind way, is trying to express itself. 

And it is assisted. There is a cheerful chatter 
in the trees. The blackbirds have come, and in 
numbers, households of them, \'illages of them, 
— communes, rather. They do not believe in 
God, these blackbirds. They think they can 
take care of themselves. We shall see. But 
they are well informed. They arrived just as the 
last snow-bank melted. One cannot say now 
that there is not greenness in the grass ; not in 
the wide fields, to be sure, but on lawns and 
banks sloping south. The dark-spotted leaves 
of the dog-tooth \'iolet begin to show. Even 
Fahrenheit's contrivance joins in the upward 
movement: the mercury has suddenly gone up 
from thirty degrees to sixty-five degrees. It is 
time for the ice-man. Ice has no sooner disap- 
[>cared than we desire it. 

There is a smile, if one may say so, in the 
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blue sky, and there is softness in the south ^ind. 
The song-sparrow is singing in the ai)ple-tree. 
Another bird-note is heard, — two long, musical 
whistles, liquid but metallic. A brown bird this 
one, darker than the song-sparrow, and without 
the latter 's Ught stripes, and smaller, 3'ct bigger 
than the queer little chipping-bird. He wants a 
familiar name, this sweet singer, who ap^xiars to 
be a sort of sparrow. He is such a contrast to 
tlie blue-jays, who have arrived in a passion, 
as usual, screaming and scolding, the elegant, 
spoiled beauties ! They wrangle from morning 
till night, these beautiful, high- tempered aristo- 
crats. 

Encouraged by the birds, by the bursting of 
the lilac-buds, by the peoping-up of the crocuses, 
by tradition, b^' the sweet flutterings of a double 
hope, another sign api)cars. This is the Easter 
bonnets, most delightful flowers of the year, 
emblems of innocence, hope, devotion. Alas 
that the}' have to be worn under umbrellas, so 
much thought, freshness, feeling, tenderness, 
nave gone into them I And a north-east storm 
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of rain, accompanied with hail, comes to ci'own 
all these virtues with that of self-sacrifice. The 
frail hat is offered up to the implacable season. 
In fact, Nature is not to be forestalled nor hur- 
ried in this way. Things cannot be pushed. 
Nature hesitates. The woman who does not 
hesitate in April is lost. The appearance of the 
bonnets is premature. The blackbirds see it. 
They assemble. For two days they hold a noisy 
convention, with high debate, in the tree-topg 
Something is going to happen. 

Say, rather, the usual thing is about to occui . 
There is a wind called Auster, another called 
Eurus, another called Septentrio, another Me- 
ridies, besides Aquilo, Vulturnus, Africus. 
There are the eight great winds of the classical 
dictionary, — arsenal of mystery and terror and 
of the unknown, — besides the wind EuroaquUo 
of St. Luke. ^This is the wind that drives an 
apostle wishing to gain Crete upon the African 
Syrtis. If St. Luke had been tacking to get to 
Ifyannis, this wind would have forced him into 
Holmes's Hole. The Euroaquilo is no respecter 
of i)ersoas. 
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These winds, and others unnamed and more 
terrible, circle about New England. They form 
a ring about it : they lie in wait on its borders, 
but only to spring upon it and harry it. They 
follow each other in contracting circles, in whirl- 
winds, in maelstroms of the atmosphere: they 
meet and cross each other, all at a moment. 
This New England is set apart : it is the exer- 
cise-ground of the weather. Stonns bred else- 
where come here full-grown: thc}'^ come in 
couples, in quartets, in choruses. If New Eng- 
land were not mostly rock, these winds would 
carry it off; but they would bring it all back 
again, as happens with the sandy portions. What 
sharp Eurus carries to Jersey, Africus brings 
back. When the air is not full of snow, it is full 
of dust. This is called one of the compensations 
of Nature. 

This is what happened after the convention of 
the blackbirds : A moaning south wind brought 
rain ; a south-west wind turned the rain to snow • 
what is called a zeph3T, out of the west, drifted 
the snow ; a north wind sent the mercury fai 
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below freezing. Salt added to snow increases 
the evaporation and the cold. This was the 
office of the north-east wind : it made the snow 
damp, and increased its bulk ; but then it rained 
a little, and froze, thawing at the same tine. 
The air was full of fog and snow and rain. 
And then the wind changed, went back round 
the cii'clc, reversing every thing, like dragging a 
cat by its tail. The mercury approached zero. 
This was nothing uncommon. We know all these 
winds. We are familiar with the different "forms 
of water.'* 

All this was onl}'^ the prologue, the overture. 
If one might be permitted to speak scientifically, 
it was only the tuning of the instruments. The 
opera was to come, — the Flying Dutchman of 
tlie air. 

There is a wind called Eurocl3'don : it would 
be one of the Eumenides ; only they are women. 
R is half-brother to the gigantic storm- wind of 
Iki equinox. The Euroclydon is not a wind : it 

Its breath is frost. It has snow 
It is something tenible. It peddles 
and plants consumption. 
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The Eurocl^'don knew just the moment to strike 
hito the discord of the weather in New luigland. 
From its lair about Point Desolation, from llie 
glaciers of the Greenland continent, swcciiiiig 
round the coast, leaving WTceks in its track, it 
marched right athwart the other conflict in;; 
winds, churning them into a furj', and inaii^jurat- 
iug chaos. It was the Marat of the elenKMils. 
It was the revolution marching into the " dreaded 
wood of La Sandraie.*' 

Let us sum it all up in one word : it was some- 
thing for which there is no name. 

Its track was destruction. On the sea it leaves 
wrecks. AVhat does it leave on land ? Funerals. 
Wlien it subsides. New England is prostrate. It 
has left its legac}' : this legacy is coughs and 
patent medicines. This is an epic ; this is des- 
tiny. You think I^ovidence is expelled out of 
New England? Listen! 

Two days after Euroclydon, I found in the 
woods the hepatica — earliest of wild wood llowcrs, 
evidently not intimidated by the wild work i>r iho 
urmies tramphng over New England — daiing to 
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hold u]> its tender blossom. One could not but 
admire the quiet pertinacity of Nature. She had 
been painting the grass under the snow. In 
spots it was vivid green. There was a mild rain, 
— mild, but chilly. The clouds gathered, ad 
broke away in light, fleecy masses. There was 
a softness on the hills. The birds suddenly 
were on every tree, glancing through the air, 
filling it with song, sometimes shaking rain-drops 
from their wings. The cat brings in one in his 
mouth. He thinks the season has begun, and 
the game-laws are off. He is fond of Nature, 
this cat, as we all are : he wants to possess it. 
At four o'clock in the morning there is a grand 
drcss-rohcarsal of the birds. Not all the pieces 
of the orchestra have arrived ; but there are 
enough. The grass-span^ow has come. This is 
certainly charming. The gardener comes to talk 
about seeds : he uncovers the strawberries and 
the grape-vines, salts the asparagus-bed, and 
plants the peas. You ask if he planted them 
with a shot-gun. In the shade there is still frost 
in tJie gi'ound. Nature, in fact, still hesitates, 
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.ts forth ODC hcpatica at a time, and waits to 
^ the result; pushes up the grass slowly, per- 
ips draws it in at night. 
This indecision we call Sirring. 
It becomes painful. It is like being on the 
ick for ninetj' days, expecting every (la> a ro- 
^-^^cve. Men grow hardened to it, however. 

This is the order with man, — hope, surprise, 
^^^^^wilderment, disgust, facetiousness. The peo- 
ple in New England finally become facetious 
-l)out spring. This is the last stage : it is the 
lost dangerous. When a man has come to make 
jest of misfortune, he is lost. " It bores me 
^^ die," said the journalist Carra to the heads- 
man at the foot of the guillotiiu; : '' I would like 
to have seen the continuation.** One is also 
Interested to see how spring is g<Miig to turn out. 
"A day of sun, of delusive bird-sinirinLr^ si^lit 
of the mellow earth, — all tlicse l)egin to l)e<j:et 
(onfidencc. The night, even, has been warm. 
Hat what is this in the morning journal at break- 
fast? — " An area of low pressure is moving from 
the Tortugas north.** You shudder 
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What is this Low Pressure itsdf, — it? It is 
Bomething frightful, low, crouching, creeping, 
advancing; it is a foreboding; it is misfortune 
hy telegraph ; it is the " '93 " of the atmosphere. 

This low pressure is a creation of Old Prob 
What is that ? Old Prob. is the new deity of the 
Americans, greater than ^olus, more despotic 
than Sans-Culotte. The wind is his servitor, the 
lightning his messenger. He is a mystery made 
of six parts electricity, and one part "guess." 
This deity is worshipped by the Americans ; his 
name is on every man's lips first in the morning ; 
he is the Frankenstein of modern science. 
Housed at Washington, his business is to direct 
the storms of the whole country upon New Eng- 
land, and to give notice in advance. This he 
does. Sometimes he sends the storm, and then 
gives notice. This is mere playfulness on hfti 
part : it is all one to him. His great power is in 
the low pressure. 

On the Bexar plains of Texas, among the hills 
of the Presidio, along the Rio Grande, low press* 
m^ is bred ; it is nursed also in the Atchafalaya 
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swamps of Louisiana ; it moves by the way of 
TMbodeauz and Bonnet Carre. The south- west 
*<« a magazine of atmospheric disasters. Lo^ 
pressQfd ma} be no worse than the others : it '\^ 
lietter known, and is most used to inspire terror. 
It can be summoned any time also Aom the 
eyerglades of Florida, from Mie morasses of the 
Okeechobee. 

When the New-£nglander sees this in his 
newspaper, he knows what it means. He has 
twent^'-fonr hours' warning; but what eaii he 
do? Nothing but watch its certain a<lvanee by 
tel^raph. lie suffers in antieipatiou. That is 
what Old Prob. has brought about, — sulFering 
by anticipation. This low pressure advances 
against the wind. The wind is iVoiu the north- 
cast. Notliing could be more unpleasant than a 
north-east wind? Wait till low pressure joins it. 
T(^ether they make spring in New Kngland. 
A north-east storm from the south-west I — there 
IS no bitterer satire than this. It lasts three 
days. After that the weather changes into some- 
fUng winter-like. 
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A solitary song-sparrow, without a note of joy, 
hops along the snow to the dining-room window, 
and, turning his Uttle head aside, looks up. He 
is hungry and cold. Little Minnette, clasping 
her hands behind her back, stands and looks at 
him, and says, "Po' birdie!" They appear to 
understand each other. The sparrow gets his 
crumbs ; but he knows too much to let Minnette 
get hold of him. Neither of these little things 
could take care of itself in a New-England spring 
— not in the depths of it. This is what the 
father of Minnette, looking out of the window 
upon the wide waste of snow, and the evergreens 
bent to the ground with the weight of it, says, 
•'It looks like the depths of spring." To this 
has man come : to his facetiousness has succeeded 
sarcasm. It is the first of May. 

Then follows a day of bright sun and blue sky. 
The birds open the morning with a livel}" chorus. 
In spite of Auster, Euroclydon, low pressure, 
and the government bureau, things have gone 
forward. By the roadside, where the snow has 
just melted, the grass is of the color of emorald 
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The lieart leaps to see it. On the lawn there are 
twenty robins, lively, noisy, worm-seeking. Their 
yellow breasts contrast with the tender green of 
the newly-springing clover and herd's-grass. If 
they would only stand still, we might thi:^k the 
dandelions had blossomed. On an evergreen- 
bough, looking at them, sits a gracefhl bird, 
whose back is bluer than the sky. There is a red 
tint on the tips of the boughs of the hard maple. 
With Nature, color is life. See, already, green, 
yellow, blue, red ! In a few days — is it not so? 
— through the green masses of the trees will 
flash the orange of the oriole, the scarlet of the 
tanager ; perhaps to-morrow. 

But, in fact, the next day opens a little sourly. 
It is almost clear overhead: but the clouds 
thicken oh the horizon ; they look leaden ; they 
threaten rain. It certainly will rain: the air 
feels like rain, or snow. By noon it b^ins to 
snow, and you hear the desolate cry of the 
phoebe-bird. It is a fine snow, gentle at first ; 
but it soon drives in swerving lines, for the wind 

from the south-west, from the west, from the 
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north-east, &om the zenith (one of the ordinarj 
winds of New England) , from all points of the 
compass. The fine snow becomes rain; it be- 
comes large snow ; it melts as it falls ; it freezes 
as it falls. At last a storm sets in, and night 
shuts down npon the bleak scene. 

During the night there is a change. It thun- 
ders and lightens. Toward morning there is a 
brilliant display of aurora borealis. This is a 
sign of colder weather. 

The gardener is in despair; so is the sports- 
man. The trout take no pleasure in biting Id 
such weather. Paragraphs appear in the news- 
papers, copied from the paper of last 3'ear, say- 
ing that this is the most severe spring in thirty 
years. Every one, in fact, believes that it is, 
and also that next year the spring will be early. 
Man is the most gullible of creatures. 

And with reason : he trusts his eyes, and not 
his instinct. During this most sour weather of 
the year, the anemone blossoms ; and, almost 
immediately after, the fairy pencil, the spring 
beauty, the dog-tooth violet, and the true violet 
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In doads and fog, and rain and snow, and all 
discouragement. Nature pushes on her forces 
with progressive haste and rapidity. Before one 
is aware, all the lawns and meadows are deeply 
green, the trees are opening their tender leaves. 
In a burst of sunshine the cherry-trees are white, 
the Judas-tree is pink, the hawthorns give a 
sweet smell. The air is full of sweetness ; the 
World, of color. 

In the midst of a chilling north-east storm the 
ground is strewed with the white-and-pink blos- 
soms from the apple-trees. The next day the 
^nercury stands at eighty degrees. Summer has 
come. 

There was no Spring. 

The winter is over. You think so? Robes- 
pierre thought the Revolution was over in the 
beginning of his last Thermidor. He lost his 
head after that. 

When the first buds are set, and the com is 
Dp, and the cucumbers have four leaves, a mali- 
cious frost steals down from the north and kills 
them in a night. 
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That is the last effort of spring. The mercury 
then mouDts to ninety degrees. The season has 
been long, but, on the whole, successful. Many 
people survive it. 
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